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THE PEOPLE STILL RULE 

HE result of the referendum vote 
+t in Oklahoma on October 2 was an 

emphatic indication that the peo- 
ple of that State do not propose to be 
ruled by either martial law or invisible 
empire. The election was quiet and 
bloodless. There was a majority of 
almost four to one in favor of allowing 
the Legislature to call itself together 
in special session, and sucha call was 
issued for October 17. Governor Wal- 
ton has issued a call of his own for a 
special session to begin October 11. It 
was thought that no quorum of the 
two houses could be got together until 
the later date, as a majority of the 
members were expected to ignore the 
Governor’s Call. 

Governor Walton’s call denotes the 
purpose of his extra session to be “for 
the purpose of the enactment of a law 
to protect the people from masked and 
lawless marauders and secret organi- 
zations.” The anti-Walton faction an- 
nounce that their extra session is for 
the purpose of impeaching the Gover- 
nor for despotism. Mr. McBee, leader 
of the anti-Walton forces, describes 
the gross abuses charged against the 
Governor as being “his effort to set up 
a super-Government, the placing of the 
big cities of the State under martial 
law, the wholesale pardoning and pa- 
roling of desperate criminals, ex- 
travagance in the handling of State 
finances, and the employment of hun- 
dreds of gunmen as State deputies.” 

Evidence accumulates that by no 
means all of the hostility toward Gov- 
ernor Walton comes from the Ku Klux 
Klan. For instance, he lately scored 
four newspapers as responsible for the 
recent troubles. Three of those papers 
have positively declared their opposi- 
tion to the Klan; one of them has re- 
peatedly called on the Klan to unmask, 
has denounced religious and racial 
bigotry, and has said that the only 
question is, Democracy or dictator- 
ship? Another has used day by day 
the slogan, “We want neither Klan 
nor king.” The third says it has con- 
sistently and unfalteringly condemned 
the Klan from its start. 

If it is true that the courts cannot 
be trusted to try charges.of-Klan vio- 
lence, as the Governor asserts, what is 
needed is not soldiers but the light of 
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public sentiment and common sense. 
Oklahoma has had its full of excite- 
ment and appeals for “direct action;” 
what its people really want is a return 
to law, order, and representative gov- 
ernment. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE 
PHILIPPINE ELECTION 
HE Manila election, which was 
hailed generally as a test of the 
Filipino sentiment toward American 
control in the person of Governor- 
General Wood, leaves the Philippine 
situation about where it was before 
the battle of ballots of October 2. 

The campaign developed out of the 
necessity of filling a vacancy in the 
insular Senate. Both sides took it to 
be a trial of strength between the 
Wood administration and the advo- 
cates of uncontrolled Filipino suprem- 
acy in the government of the Philip- 
pines. 

The anti-Wood candidate who 
emerged victor had behind him the 
anti-American party formed by the 
coalition of the Nacionalista and Col- 
lectivista parties. As Mayor of Ma- 


nila, Ramon Fernandez had precipi- 
tated the struggle between Wood and 
the advocates of Filipino freedom 
when he resigned July 17th to protest 
against what he claimed was an illegal 
extension of the Governor-General’s 
powers. This was caused by General 
Wood going over his head in rein- 
stating an American official dismissed 
by Fernandez after a Filipino court 
had cleared the accused man. The 
action of the Governor-General was 
followed by the wholesale Filipino 
resignations in the Cabinet and Coun- 
cil of State, and this led to the present 
tension in the islands. 

The analysis of the vote shows that 
the pro-American party, the Demo- 
cratas, polled 42 per cent of the total 
votes cast. This strong showing in 
the face. of a fusion of the two domi- 
nant parties in Filipino politics has 
surprised observers of the Philippine 
situation. The Democrata party, ledn- 
ing toward American control for the 
time being, ‘has been an innocuous 
political quantity for the past deéc- 
ade. -Moreover, the success of the Na- 
cionalista-Collectivista coalition was 
achieved by the use of Tammany tac- 
tics at the polls which the Democrata 
party has decided to challenge. After 
a mass-meeting of the Democrata sup- 
porters that overflowed the Olympic 
Stadium, the popular protest against 
the Quezon-Osmefia-Roxas political 
machine turned itself into mobbing 
the rival leaders. Other elections are 
looming; the probability of more dis- 
order with the fanning of party feel- 
ing has to be taken into account. The 
real judgment of the people, therefore, 
is to be awaited. Quezon’s declaration 
to the effect that “it will not be betray- 
ing any secret here if I say that our 
object is to reduce the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands to a 
mere figurehead” has not yet been 
indorsed as the whole sentiment of the 
Filipinos. 

The undercurrents of the Philippine 
situation are serious. Whatever the 
election returns may bring, the fact 
remains that the American adminis- 
tration of the Filipinos is under bitter 
attack. The withdrawal of the hostile 
Filipino leaders from participation in 
the executive departments of the in- 
sular Government was but the first 
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step in a far-reaching plan of em- 
barrassment. The intention of the 
anti-American forces in control of the 
insular Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives has been clearly evidenced 
in the development of independence 
tactics by ‘the rejection of all co-opera- 
tion with the executive. Quezon has 
declared that the Legislature will deal 
with the budget “as it deems proper 
without regard to Governor-General 
Wood’s instructions.” Then there is 
the deliberate forcing of the American 
issue into all political issues. As 
Osmefia puts it: “These liberties we 
defend are the only ones left us. We 
all know where we came from. We 
came from revolution, and if in terms 
of peace we cannot settle this question 
peacefully, I believe we will go back 
to those days of 1896.” 

So the leaders of the Philippines- 
for-the-Filipinos «movement frankly 
declare war on American control 
which is anything more than the 
benevolent protection of the prestige 
of the United States. In the meantime 
the Moros talk in the south of a little 
revolution of their own if the Filipinos 
get a free rein; a million men are re- 
ported out of employment in the 
islands; business is bad; and Gover- 
nor-General Wood says that the Phil- 
ippine National Bank is losing 600,000 
pesos a year. 


A CONTACT MAN 

NE of the qualifications of any 

man who deals directly with the 
disabled Canadian veterans on behalf 
of the Government is, as Stanley Frost 
points out in his article in this issue, 
that he must have served overseas. 
There is some knowledge that can 
come only through experience; and the 
knowledge that fits a man for dealing 
with the veteran of a great war can 
have come only through experience in 
the fraternity of common peril in the 
presence of the enemy. Fortunately, 
Canada has not only such men as sub- 
ordinates in the service of her vet- 
erans, but one such man at the head 
of the service. 

Dr. H. S. Beland, Minister of the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment, has ‘something more 
than sympathy for the ex-soldier. He 
has had an experience which in hard- 
ship and poignancy the experience of 
few of those whom he serves can equal. 
When the war broke out, he was in 
Belgium. Soon after the opening of 
hostilities he was taken prisoner by 
the Germans. For a period of ap- 
proy mately three years he was in a 
German jail. During this time his 
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OOSEVELT’S Birth- 

day, October 27, is, by 
proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, also Navy Day. Next 
week we shall print two 
unusual articles — one. pic- 
turing in terms of personal 
experience Roosevelt the 
lover of combat and the 
other describing the relation 


of the airplane to the Navy. 











wife, who was a Belgian lady, and was 
allowed to remain under surveillance 
in her home in occupied Belgium, be- 
came ill. Although in order to see her 
it would not have been necessary for 
Dr. Beland to leave German jurisdic- 
tion, he was not permitted to visit her. 
While he was detained in jail she died. 
Any veteran who has suffered injury 
as a result of war service can have no 
doubt that the Minister at the head 
of the Government’s department re- 
sponsible for his rehabilitation has an 
understanding of his needs and of his 
point of view which is impossible to 
the ordinary civilian or even to the 
military man who has not suffered at 
the hands of the enemy. 

That Dr. Beland has other qualifica- 
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tions for administrative office is indi- 
cated by the fact that before the war 
he was for a while Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. That he knows something about 
the practical handling of public affairs 
is indicated by the fact that he has 
been in politics for twenty-five years. 
But he has more than the qualifi- 
cations of a politician and an ad- 
ministrator; he has the qualification 
which Canada requires of every con- 
tact man in the service—experience 
overseas. 


“RATHER AN EXPERIENCE ” 

HERO is.rarely a hero to himself. 

Probably no one outside of his 
own family has been so surprised ‘to 
find that he is a hero as Commander 
Samuel Robinson, R.N.R. He has ad- 
mitted that the circumstances under 
which he acted were extraordinary, 
that he had never seen anything so 
terrifying in his life. Nevertheless 
he seems to have been survrised that 
people have acclaimed him for conduct 
which saved four thousand lives. 

The utmost that he has been induced 
to say in characterizing what he did 
is: “It was rather an experience.” 

Most readers of this can recall an 
account we printed two weeks ago of 
the experience of a passenger on board 
the steamship Empress of Australia 
after the earthquake at Yokohama. 
Commander Robinson is the captain of 
that steamship, and it was he who was 
responsible for management in the 
midst of that unimaginable terror that 
not only brought those on board 
through it all in safety but rescued 
many others. Of course Captain Rob- 
inson is proud, and he frankly ac- 
knowledges it. “I am proud of the 
way in which the officers and crew 
without exception came through the 
ordeal,” he has said, adding, “All or- 
ders were carried out efficiently and 
promptly.” Of himself he has, so far 
as we know, not been induced to say 
very much. [In an interview in the 
Vancouver “Daily World” on his re- 
turn he replied to a question concern- 
ing his experience: “Really, you know, 
the people over here are acting most 
peculiarly about the whole matter. 
They seem to have gone stark, staring 
mad about it. Why, I was expecting 
to have to explain the delay in leaving 
Yokohama.” 

It is true Captain Robinson gave a 
long description of what happened. 
We wish we had space to quote it all. 
But it is only of what he saw that he 
told, not of what he did. 

As he said in a speech which he was 
called upon to make in Vancouver: 





















ALL TORMENT, TROUBLE, WONDER 


(The Tempest, Act V, Scene 1) 
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AT THE END OF HIS ROPE 
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“At two minutes before noon Yoko- 
hama was.a fine city of 250,000 peo- 
ple. At 3 P.M. it simply was not. 
It was wiped out.” As he walked 
over to take a last glance at the dock 
before casting off, the ship began to 
shake. He could see the land running 
in waves from six to eight feet high. 
As he looked on the dock he saw a 
chasm open engulfing a woman and a 
young girl, and another chasm swallow 
an automobile. The shock thrust the 
steamship away from the dock, and 
Captain Robinson remarks in his in- 
terview in his casual fashion: “I had 
her shoved over again where we picked 
up as many as we could of those who 
had fallen into the water.” Then came 
the fire, and with it a terrific wind; 
and the dock caught fire. How Cap- 
tain Robinson managed to get the 
steamship away from the dock with a 
vessel directly astern at anchor and 
lighters in between he does not say; 
but he got her away in safety, though 
in the meantime she was rammed by 
another vessel. The next day the har- 
bor itself was aflame, for the floating 
oil caught fire. He got his steam- 
ship away in comparative safety when 
danger further threatened by the 
burning oil. At this point Captain 
Robinson gives all praise to the help 
furnished by the Iris under the com- 
mand of young Captain Konings. And 
it was only after the struggle of the 
Iris with the helpless Empress of 
Australia, whose propeller had been 
tangled in anchor chains, was over 
that it was discovered that the Iris 
had braved the flames, though she had 
a cargo of 2,000 tons of kerosene and 
2,000 tons of crude oil. Captain Rob- 
inson has nothing to say for himself, 
but praises the captain and crew of 
the Iris and the passengers and crew 
of his own steamship. 

Captain Robinson, an Englishman 
of fifty-three, native of Hull, has been 
in the service of the Canadian Pacific, 
of which he is now Senior Captain or 
Commodore, for thirty years. During 
the war he commanded the Empress of 
Russia, which acted as an armed 
cruiser and then as a troop transport. 
Captain Robinson’s father was a sea 
captain. His wife is an American 
woman. 

We have suggested that perhaps 
some of his own family may have been 
as surprised as he to find him a hero. 
His brother, William Applebye Robin- 
son, a resident of Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
from whom we have been able to learn 
the facts we have given, admits as 
much, for in Cornwall’s local paper 
Mr. Robinson writes of his brother, 
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the captain of the Empress of Aus- 
tralia: “And to think that this was 
the kid I used to lambaste for not do- 
ing as he was told, and used to bully 
terribly when he was serving his ap- 
prenticeship with me in the old 
Imbros.” 
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CHINA’S LATEST PRESIDENT 


Is Excellency Tsao Kun has 
been “elected” President of 
China. The vote was at once a trib- 
ute to the Chihli party organization 
and.the fortune of Marshal Tsao Kun. 
This event has been impending for 
some time. Ever since Li Yuan-hung 
departed overnight from Peking, the 
military chief, or tuchun, of Chihli, 
has intimated his desire to occupy the 
Presidential mansion himself. But the 
problem of mobilizing enough Parlia- 
mentary supporters to go through the 
forms of election has made the task 
seem hopeless. 

The buying up of a Parliamentary 
quorum was completed dramatically 
when a special train arrived from 
Tientsin with thirty members, who 
were hurriedly herded into the Parlia- 
ment House. Tsao Kun received fifty 
more than a minimum of votes re- 
quired by the Chinese Constitution, a 
scattering of ballots ironically being 
allowed to go for Sun Yat-sen, Tang 
Chi-yao, Wu Pei-fu, and other rivals 
of greater or less stature. The elec- 
tion, 590 votes being cast, established, 
according to report, a record price for 
ballots—five thousand dollars silver 
each. 

But the significance of the election 
is twofold. From the standpoint of 
China’s domestic politics, it only prom- 
ises further confusion. Li Yuan-hung, 
the stop-gap President who filled in 
for a second time when Hsu Shih- 
chang was ousted, remains, at least in 
his own eyes, a President of China. 
Whether or not he will accept the invi- 
tation of a powerful Yangtze tuchun 
to re-establish his “constitutional” ré- 
gime at Hangchow, having been forced 
out of Peking by a military coup 
d’état, likewise is undecided. Then 
the master of Manchuria, Chang Tso- 
lin, has circularized the provinces 
denouncing the ambitions of Tsao 
Kun; this leaves the new occupant of 
the President’s chair in Peking with 
a powerful rival to the north. To the 
south Tsao Kun is secure only so long 
as he continues to enjoy the more or 
less cordial support of Marshal Wu 
Pei-fu. Below the Yangtze the. eleva- 
tion of the Chihli militarist party’s 
head simply is taken to show the 
soundness of the Canton faction in re- 
fusing to play with the militarists 
over the spoils of Peking offices. 


PEKING AND THE POWERS 
NTERNATIONALLY the election of 
Tsao Kun raises some dangerous 

problems. While the apparent course 

of the Powers is clear enough, accord- 
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ing to the precedents of their China 
policy there are possibilities looming 
that can make for embarrassment. 
The United States and the other West- 
ern countries have automatically and 
without scruple recognized every one 
put by an upturn of Chinese politics 
into the Presidential mansion. The 
puppet Government at Peking has been 
considered a necessity for diplomatic 
relations. 

To-day the Chinese as a whole are 
coming to regard the Government in 
Peking openly as the creature of the 
foreign Powers. Therefore the posi- 
tion of Tsao Kun becomes most inter- 
esting with the Powers applying press- 
ure upon the Chinese Foreign Office 
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this indictment of the Powers for 
using and abusing recognition as a 
method of affecting Chinese policy is 
timely; but it does not cover the case. 
As long as the Chinese themselves are 
indifferent about their own Central 


Government the Powers that are com-: 


mitted to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of China will inevitably see 
that some sort of Central Government 
is maintained for purposes of neces- 
sary international negotiation. 

In the meantime the day that 
Peking heard the news of Tsao Kun’s 
election it also learned that a new out- 
rage had been committed on foreign- 
ers in the province of Honan. The 
raiding of a city under the protection 
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wisely restrained. The French Prime 
Minister has stated that in the process 
of restoring order, when violence has 
broken out, the French have killed 
during all these months just sixty-four 
in the Ruhr; and that of the seventeen 
sentenced to death but one had been 
executed. We wonder what the total 
record of deaths in a corresponding 
period last year was attributable to 
the combined railway and coal strikes 
in these United States. 

It is not surprising that M. Poin- 
caré does not expect much from Ger- 
man announcements of the end of 
passive resistance, inasmuch as the 
Germans themselves have been openly 
saying that they have stopped strug- 
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for a settlement of the bandit ques- 
tion. The fact that the Lincheng 
affair took place in the territory under 
the control of a henchman of the new 
President of the Peking Government 
adds to the direct concern Tsao Kun 
has in meeting the foreign demands. 

A characteristic Chinese comment 
on the whole situation comes from a 
North China paper: 

Instead of going to the root of the 
evil, minor officials are blamed, while 
nothing at all is said about repri- 
manding or punishing the one man 
on whom the real responsibility rests, 
namely, Tsao Kun. He is the highest 
authority, and all others are his un- 
derlings; even the Tuchun of Shan- 
tung, upon whom the note is so 
severe, is only the puppet of the 
Paotingfu war lord. The omission of 
the name of Marshal Tsao Kun is of 
course no oversight on the part of the 
Foreign Ministers. 


In view of the fact that Tsao Kun 
has been elevated to the Presidency, 
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of Marshal Wu Pei-fu’s forces resulted 
in the capturing of British subjects 
attached to the China Inland Mission. 


THE WATCH ON THE RUHR 
“W* will be ready to listen to con- 
cise proposals when we shall 

have observed on the spot that resist- 
ance has ceased and when the pay- 
ments in kind due us have resumed 
their regular movement.” 

That is M. Poincaré’s summary of 
the French position as to Germany. 

Not a week has gone by since the 
occupation of the Ruhr when that in 
substance has not been said and re- 
peated. It has apparently required all 
these months to convince Germany and 
Britain (it is unpleasant for an 
American. to couple these names) that 
the French have meant what they said. 

If the French occupation had been 
more violent, it might have been more 
quickly convincing; but it has been 


gling only because they have had to 
stop. 

For a while even an acknowledgment 
on the part of Stresemann that the 
German Government was yielding 
from necessity raised such a storm 
that it seemed for a moment that 
Stresemann himself would fall from 
power, but after a day or two it be- 
came clear that nobody could or would 
take his place. It is true there is what 
is called a new Cabinet in Germany, 
but, as an ultra-reactionary character- 
‘ized it, it is the “galvanized corpse of 
the former Cabinet.” It indicates no 
accession to power on the part of the 
ultra-reactionaries. 

In Bavaria the Nationalists are in 
power. Dictator von Kahr, who talks 
about “our Crown Prince,” and whe 
would like to put Prince Rupprecht on 
the throne not only of Bavaria-but of 
all Germany, has announced his policy 
as that. of building up a strong Ger- 
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THE LLOYD GEORGE PARTY IN NEW YORK—THE FORMER PREMIER, MRS. LLOYD GEORGE, 
AND THEIR DAUGHTER, MISS MEGAN LLOYD. GEORGE 


many that can prove it was not guilty 
of the war and that can ward off the 
attacks of the French, whom he does 
not name but whom he calls “rob- 
bers.” 

In view of what is happening in 
Berlin and in Munich, only credulity 
can believe that Poincaré can soon be 
persuaded to rely much upon German 
good faith. 


LLOYD GEORGE iN 
AMERIC4 


MERICANS are always inter- 
A ested in personality. Whatever 

else may be said in praise or 
dispraise of David Lloyd George, he 
assuredly beams and overflows with 
individuality. He may not always be 
consistent, but he is contagiously con- 
vincing as a man-to-man speaker; he 
can be eloquent on occasion, but he is 
rarely so highly lifted in spirit that he 
cannot with a quick and familiar turn 
of homely illustration and direct ap- 
peal of humor keep his audience keenly 
listening. It may not have been alto- 
gether dignified for him in his last 


political campaign to exclaim, “What ° 


the country wants apparently is less 
brilliancy and a change to something 
a little more dull and ordinary,” but 
certainly those last adjectives could 
never have been applied to him either 
as a speaker or a political strategist. 
He has well been called a self-made 
statesman, for he was decidedly not 
made by class or party; his energy, 
Celtic fire, flexibility if you choose, 


kept him always in the public eye and 
also were typical of his readiness of 
resource. He constantly, as leader, 
gave way, or changed front on policies 
or ways of action. Whether he gave 
way on basic principles is a question 
that will be debated for years to come. 

All this would not have made Lloyd 
George a statesman nor held him in 
the office of Prime Minister for more 
consecutive years than any other man. 
Behind all his political dexterity he 
usually had a large purpose for true 
advance in government and legislation. 
Before the war his social programme 
made him an advanced Liberal leader 
—old-age pensions, workmen’s insur- 
ance, extension of education, tax re- 
vision, were definite issues, and were 
carried through. Lately his adminis- 
trations gave Ireland a chance for 
representative government and insti- 
tuted at least a beginning of more lib- 
eral policies toward the people of 
India. In war time he managed a 
coalition Government as no other man 
could have done; he pushed war meas- 
ures, and especially the making of 
munitions, with never flagging zeal; 
he was patient, cheerful, and coura- 
geous under reverses. Those who 
regard him as a shifting political em- 
piricist would do well to study his rec- 
ord in those years of strain and strug- 
gle. His disappointing hesitancy and 
uncertainty in the complex negotia- 
tions at Versailles showed him in his 
least happy aspect. When he fell from 
power, it was not because of any defi- 
nite failure of policy but because the 
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day when a coalition party was desira- 
ble had passed and the inevitable 
break-up left a weak Liberal party, the 
less radical part of which joined the 
Conservatives, while the extreme radi- 
cal part was replaced by labor mem- 
bers. 


cility in catching his audiences’ atten- 
tion was shown in his one address in 
New York, when he declared that “the 
real founder of the British Empire as 
we know it was George Washington. 
He taught us to become a democratic 
empire.”. But what we-Americans will 
like more even than his versatility and 
readiness as a speaker will be his 
never-failing belief in the common 
people. His plea in world questions is 
for such mutual confidence as will 
make for peace and security, and his 
personal message to America is Eng- 
land’s unofficial recognition that, in 
his words, “We feel a debt of grati- 
tude to the great people of the United 
States of America that we can never 
repay for the service they rendered.” 


PRESERVE THE 
FOREST PRESERVE 


NE of the matters about which 
() the voters in New York are 

called upon to express their will 
in the coming election is an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution which 
would allow what its opponents believe 
to be a raid on the Adirondack Forest 
Preserve. It is safe to say that a very 
large proportion of the voters will go 
to the polls without any opinion what- 
ever on this subject except the general 
conviction that the exploitation of 
public parks and forest preserve is a 
thing to be condemned and forbidden, 
or, on the other hand, the feeling that 
the public need for increased electric 
power is such that some letting down 
of the bars is admissible. 

In either case, in our judgment, the 
voter should vote in the negative. The 
first class of voter described above 
would naturally do so; the second class 
of voters should refrain from favoring 
the proposal unti! they have convinced 
themselves affirmatively that in this 
particular instance the law of the 
State should be changed. 

The basic reason why this proposal 
should be defeated at this time is that 
the voters as a matter of fact know 
very little about it. They do know, if 
they have read the papers at all, that 
Governor Smith has strongly opposed 
the measure, and that in doing so he 
has stated that it was “jammed 
through” both houses of the Legisla- 


An example of Lloyd George’s fa- 
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ture in its dying hours, when there 
was no time for deliberation or. dis- 
cussion. This in itself is a conclusive 
reason why the measure should be de- 
feated. It is easy to let down the 
gates, but when it comes to Constitu- 
tional amendments it is very hard to 
put them up again. If this encroach- 
ment on New York forest land is im- 
peratively desirable, and if the voters 
must decide, it is a mere truism to say 
that they should first be well informed. 
The amendment in question permits 
what is now forbidden—the building 
of hydroelectric power plants on the 
State’s forest lands and the construc- 
tion of electric transmission lines 
through the forests.. 
the power developed is to be used only 
for public utilities, but a provision 
that the developments may be leased 
to private interests opens a pretty 
wide door for undesirable features. 
The friends of the preservation of 
the natural beauty and native scenery 


of the Forest Preserve declare that its 


beautiful lakes and streams will be 
disfigured by the construction pro- 
posed. 

In an address to the voters, issued 
by the Committee to Prevent Exploita- 
tion of the Adirondacks (signed by 
officers of many organizations—some 
having to do with the general question 
involved, others concerned with game 
preservation and the interests of Adi- 
rondack property owners—chambers of 
commerce or boards of trade, camp-fire 
and mountain clubs, and other socie- 
ties), it is asserted that the measure 
would “give the water power and lum- 
ber interests a foothold upon the peo- 
ple’s preserve which they have been 
trying to obtain, openly or covertly, 
for nearly thirty years, and which, 
heretofore, the people have emphati- 
cally refused to give them.” Governor 
Smith declares that the attempt “in- 
volves a very radical departure from 
our State policy of dealing with our 
Adirondack Preserve. It enables a 
lessee to exploit water powers in our 
creat public park and to construct, 
naintain, and operate them for terms 
f fifty years. No provision is made 
-or compensation to the State. Prop- 
erty acquired by the State at the cost 
of millions of dollars may, under the 
provisions of this amendment, be vir- 
tually given to a private corporation 
for half a century.” 

On the other hand, those who favor 
the amendment aver that the State 
would in fact get compensation; that 
whatever is done would be subject to 
the regulatien of the Public Utilities 
Commission; that the total amount of 


It is true that 
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power to be obtained would not be in 
excess of the three per cent already 
allowed by law, although it would be 
applied to other purposes than have 
been permitted; that no unnecessary 
lumbering will be allowed; that the 
lanes made by the construction of the 
poles to carry the cables would be 
really beautiful—rather a _ strong 
stretch of the imagination, we think— 
and so on. 

The individual voter can judge be- 
tween the arguments of experts only 
by considering the interests each side 
has to serve; one strives to preserve 
the parks in their pristine beauty for 
the purposes of recreation and enjoy- 
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ment as originally intended; the other 
has a commercial purpose. 

In this condition it at least seems 
perfectly clear that the voters should 
not. allow themselves to be rushed into 
unconsidered action. The safe and 
reasonable thing is to demand further 
information and positive demonstra- 
tion before they vote to do something 
which, once done, cannot be undone. 
Let the Legislature of New York re- 
consider the whole question, and if it 
decides again to appeal to the people 
let it be only after a hearing which 
shall not be scant and hurried or 
marked, in the words of the Governor 
of the State, by “unseemly haste.” 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


Northerner born and bred to ap- 

praise the character and career of 
Jefferson Davis impartially or even 
honestly. One of my earliest recollec- 
tions is of the celebration of the fall 
of Richmond. My father and mother 
were living in a southern Indiana city, 
Terre Haute. I can remember being 
taken out of my small bed—at least I 
assume that it was a small bed, be- 
cause I was not quite six years old— 
wrapped in a blanket, and carried by 
an uncle to the city square in the 
evening. The square as I see it with 
my mind’s eye, for I have not seen it 
since, was surrounded by brick blocks 
the windows of which were brilliantly 
illuminated—by candles, I suppose. 
My father, who was a Yankee born in 
Massachusetts, was a non-combatant, 
but he did faithful, self-sacrificing, 
and sometimes, I believe, dangerous 
work in behalf of the Northern cause. 
He was gentle-spirited and never bit- 
ter, and from my home atmosphere I 
did not breathe in any animosity 
towards Jefferson Davis, who was the 
personification of rebellion to. all 
Northerners. But, like all boys, I was 
naturally intensely partisan, and I can 
remember singing with great gusto 
“We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple 
tree.” I thought of all Southerners as 
“Johnny rebs,” just as I imagine every 
Southern boy of my age thought of all 
Northerners as “Damnyankees.” 

This feeling of gay and light- 
hearted animosity, if I may indulge in 
such a paradoxical phrase, I have long 
since gotten over. I have come to have 
a feeling of great admiration for the 
South and Southerners. It may be 
safely asserted that no country in the 


L is hard, if not impossible, for a 





-history of the world—for the seceding 


Southern States were a unified country 
in the political, social, and geographi- 
cal sense of that term—has shown 
such spiritual and physical energy, 
such powers of rehabilitation, and 
such fine and courageous acceptance of 
the inevitable as the Southern States. 
Moreover, the South contributed to the 
conflict some great and noble spirits, 
or rather it should be said the conflict 
contributed to the country some great 
and noble spirits who fought for the 
“lost cause” with grim tenacity, un- 
failing courage, high purpose, and 
brilliant genius. Robert E. Lee and 
“Stonewall” Jackson are not merely 
Southern heroes, they are American 
heroes. The names of Lee and Lincoln 
may be coupled and, I think, are 
coupled by every Northerner who is 
proud of the great men to whom his 
country has given birth. 

Jefferson Davis, however, is not, to 
my way of thinking, one of these joint 
heroes. Whether it is the result of 
ingrained prejudice or not, no amount 
of reading or panegyric can make me 
feel towards Jefferson Davis as I feel © 
towards Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall” 
Jackson, or Albert Sidney Johnston, 
notwithstanding the fact that in  ex- 
ternal circumstances the four men 
were very similar. They were all born 
in the South, they were all graduates 
of West Point, they all served in the 
United States Army, and they all 
seceded to become leaders of the Con- 
federacy. 

History is inexorable, and may gen- 
erally be permitted to take care of 
itself. Mankind forms its opinions of 
the moral and intellectual status of its 
leaders or would-be leaders by a kind 
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of intuition, and no amount of special 
pleading can fundamentally alter these 
opinions. No leader of the Southern 
Confederacy has had more special 
pleading made in his behalf than Jef- 
ferson Davis, but I cannot see that it 
has greatly changed the dislike of his 
enemies or greatly enhanced the affec- 
tion of his followers. His case is in- 
deed one of the saddest and most 
pathetic of all the prominent figures 
of the Civil War. 

I am led to these observations by the 
fact that one of my colleagues recently 
put on my desk two works ’* that have 
just been published about Jefferson 
Davis with the request that I give my 
impressions of them to the readers of 
The Outlook. “Works” is surely the 
word. For one of them represents an 
enormous amount of labor on the part 


1 Jefferson Davis, President of the South. By 
H. T. Eckenrode. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

Jefferson Davis—Constitutionalist. By Dunbar 
Rowland, LL.D. 10 vols. Printed for the Mis- 
sissippi Department of Archives and History. 
Jacksen, Mississippi. 


of the editor and would require the 
labor of a galley-slave to read through. 
It is a compilation of the letters, pa- 
pers, and speeches of Jefferson Davis, 
collected and edited by Dunbar Row- 
land, LL.D., and published by the 
State of Mississippi in ten volumes of 
six hundred pages each. As the books 
lie one on top of another on my desk 
they make a monument a foot and a 
half in height. If the taxpayers of 
Mississippi wish to pay for such a 
monument as this, nobody outside of 
the State, I suppose, has any right to 
find fault. Indeed, as a contribution 
to the authentic sources of future his- 
torical writing the State of Mississippi 
has done well to make such a compila- 
tion, for President Davis was one of 
the pivotal figures of the Civil War, 
the greatest struggle of its kind that 
man has ever undertaken. But it is 
certain that the Northern reader who 
sincerely wishes to correct his preju- 
dices, if he has any, about the unhappy 
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President of the Southern Confederacy 
will not be aided by the inscription or 
epitaph which Dr. Rowland has writ- 
ten for the monument which he has 
erected. It appears on a dedicatory 
page and reads as follows: 

JEFFERSON DAVIS 

1808-1889 


Soldier, Scholar, Statesman, Execu- 
tive, Orator, Author, and Expounder 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, James Otis, and 
James Madison were the defenders of 
the inalienable, constitutional rights 
of Englishmen of the American Colo- 
nies. 

Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, and John B. Gordon were 
the defenders of the inalienable, con- 
stitutional rights of Americans of all 
the States of the Union. 

These superior and unusual spirits 
embodied in their ideals of govern- 
ment the deathless principles of de- 
mocracy which made John Hampden, 
John Milton, William Pitt, Edmund 
Burke, and Oliver Cromwell immortal. 


To put Jefferson Davis on a parity 
with John Hampden, John Milton, Ed- 
mund Burke, and Oliver Cromwell is a 
little too much for even the most open- 
minded reader of history. 

The other work is a one-volume Life 
of Jefferson Davis by H. T. Eckenrode, 
published by the Macmillans. It has 
great physical advantages over. the 
Mississippi publication because it can 
be easily held in the hand and the rea- 
sonable number of its pages can be 
perused without brain exhaustion. 
But in historical weight it is as much 
lighter than Dr, Rowland’s compilation 
as it is in avoirdupois. For Dr. Row- 
land has given us both private and 
public letters of Jefferson Davis, his 
political speeches and his military and 
Presidential despatches, from which 
the honest reader can form a clear 
impression of the man’s spirit, intelli- 
gence, and purpose. But Mr. Ecken- 
rode invents a totally new purpose for 
the career of Jefferson Davis—what he 
calls an anthropological purpose. He 
says that Jefferson Davis was the de- 
feated champion of the Nordicrace, and 
implies that the Republic is going to the 
dogs for the following novel reason: 

“The Nordic element in our popula- 
tion is constantly decreasing in pro- 
portion to the non-Nordic, and if it 
were not for the still mainly Nordic 
South the United States would repre- 
sent a racial revolution. It would be 
the story of the supplanting of one 
race by another. But so long as the 
South remains Nordic the old America 
is still with us. .. . The Southern Con- 
federacy was, above all, the effort of 
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the Nordic race to save itself. If it 
had succeeded there would have been 
a great Nordic Empire which might 
have reached from the Potomac to 
Cape Horn.” 

Mr. Eckenrode does not inform us 
how Mr. Davis would have disposed of 
the Latin races in South America if 
he had succeeded with the Confeder- 
acy, but he evidently thinks that it 
could have been managed somehow or 
other, for he adds: 

“Success depended, in the last analy- 
sis, on Jefferson Davis. He failed. 
Not from lack of brains, for he had a 
good mind, and not from want of 
character, for he was a strong man. 
But from temperament. He did not 
have the faculty of success: the power 
to grapple men to him, absolute self- 
forgetfulness. So he failed, and with 
him faded the last hope of the Nordic 
race.” 
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Here is food for thought indeed! 
Even the prejudiced Yankee may 


pause in somber reflection. Lincoln © 
and Grant saved the Union, but at 


what a price! . Our fathers both North 
and South, instead of singing “Dixie” 
and “Rally Round the Flag, Boys” in 
separate camps, should really, if they 
had possessed any foresight, have 
joined forces and made their common 
battle-song “Rally Round the Nordic 
Race.” 

To speak seriously, however, it is 
perhaps too soon, even after a lapse of 
fifty years, to expect biographies of 
Civil War leaders to be written that 
will not be tinged with the partisan- 
ship of their writers, or will not run 
counter to the prejudices of their read- 
ers. Two of the best and most impar- 


tial Civil War. biographies have been . 


written by Englishmen—Lord Charn- 
wood’s “Life of Lincoln” and Colonel 
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‘Henderson’s “Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son.” Both can be read by Northerner 
and Southerner with pleasure and 
satisfaction. But in neither does the 
personality of Jefferson Davis appeal 


- to the affection of the reader, although 


it is treated with formal respect by the 
authors. Walter Bagehot said of Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” that it is not a book to be 
read, but a book to have on one’s 
shelves to gaze at with wonder at the 
vast amount of erudition it contains. 
Much the same thing can be said of 
Dr. Rowland’s ten volumes. They will 
increase the respect of the reader for 
the vast amount of painful labor which — 
Jefferson Davis gave to a hopeless 
cause, but I doubt if they will arouse 
any feelings of personal devotion and 
attachment such as the soldiers of Lee 
and Jackson felt for their great and 
well-beloved commanders. 


ALBANIA—A POOR LITTLE RICH LAND 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY BRUNO ROSELLI 


7 LIKE the Italians. My family 
likes the Italians. My country 
likes the Italians.” That shaggy- 


bearded Albanian, looking at the 
string of Italian lighthouses winking 
at us from across not less than five 
miles of cobalt, went on like Exercise 
Number One in an elementary gram- 
mar book. 

“Perhaps,” I retorted. “Then why 
did you Albanians give them a gentle 
push into the Adriatic after the Ital- 
ian protectorate was declared four 
years ago, with the approval—what 
shall I say?—even of President Wil- 
son?” 

“Because Italy never understood us. 
Turkey used to give us blows; and 
Austria, gold. But Italians gave nei- 
ther. And in all our quarrels we knew 
that under Turkey the Moslem was 
always right, and under Austria it 
was the Catholic who was always 
right. And when one knows one be- 
haves accordingly. Whereas under 
Italy one never knew whether the 
judge would side with the Mohamme- 
dan or with the Christian. And then 
the Italians wasted their energy kill- 
ing mosquitoes and digging up stones 
twenty centuries old. Yes, the Ital- 
ians are crazy, poor, and weak, but we 
like them.” And he went down to 
pack more and more trinkets into the 
already bulging fez and the baggy 
trousers and the sockless boots, be- 
cause next morning we would pass 
through the Albanian customs. I was 
left on deck with the captain and 
twe hollow-cheeked young Sqipetari,’ 


18qipetar, Sqipernie=Albania, Albanian, in the 
Albanian language. 


stretched: out in hammocks, trembling 
from malarial fever. 

“Have another,” said the captain, 
holding out to me a red quinine pellet, 
as if he had been offering a cigarette 
or a drink. “Then go lie down on a 
real Western bed. You will miss one 
in Albania. Won’t he, Mr. Merchant 
Primeval?” 

Mr. Merchant Primeval assented, 
grinning and repeating to himself: “A 
vacation in Albania! Mio Dio! A 
college professor! Santi del Paradiso! 
An American college professor taking 
a vacation in Albania!” Whereupon 
he half jocosely and half seriously as- 
sured me that there are no lunatic 
asylums in Albania, just as there are 
no railways, no movies, no hospitals, 
no newspapers, no lighthouses, no den- 
tists, no banks, and no picture post- 
cards. Then he returned to sit on his 
earthly possessions, literally speaking, 
because this ineffably refreshing gen- 
tleman, whose identity is concealed 
under terms of most poetical praise, 
makes a living by conducting his busi- 
ness just as it used to be done when 
the world was young. He owns a 
warehouse in southern Italy; there he 
buys and assembles his goods. He 
puts all his capital—many thousands 
of dollars—-into general merchandise 
manufactured somewhere in civilized 
Christendom, packs it into a number 
of cases, closes the Italian office, ac- 
companies the cases across the Adri- 
atic, lands with them, sells them for 
spot cash in real gold and silver to 
Albanian traders and chiefs, and re- 
turns laden with metal to Italy to buy 
more “general merchandise.” No sam- 





ples, no-salesmen, no credit, no drafts, 
no discounts. A charming gentleman; 
but how peeved he was when I asked 
him what he meant by “general mer- 
chandise”! “It means everything, of 
course,” he replied. “Everything 
needed by Eskimo and Zulu, by Alba- 
nian and Siamese; by every person 
who leads a normal, uncivilized exist- 
ence. You will soon see for yourself.” 
And a few hours later I saw. Scissors 
and calico; glass beads, matches, and 
safety-pins; combs, needles, mirrors, 
envelopes, and buttons, were only a 
few of the hundreds of items of a 
mercanzia that is bought in bulk, as 
such, without any specification or ex- 
planation as to how many objects of 
one kind are in a case and how many 
of another. If no other steamers are 
likely to follow soon from the West, 
and if the road through the Albanian 
Alps in the East is impassable, and if 
no revolutions are in sight, and if the 
tobacco crop has been good, the mer- 
canzia may sell one hundred per cent 
higher than it had cost my friend the 
Merchant Primeval, who, barring 
typhus, cholera, leprosy, and deadly 
attacks of the universal malaria, will 
spend a comfortable old age thanks to 
a poor little rich land apparently too 
impecunious to issue any money of its 
own, yet actually handling more 
French, German, Italian, Serb, and 
Greek gold and silver in a month than 
is handled in a year in any of those 
countries. 


LBANIA is (in case you had forgot- 
ten it) a Republic; one of those 
wondrous new political units created 
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A TYPICAL ALBANIAN HIGHWAY—HOW IT BEGINS 


after the war in a frenzy of demagogic 
“unshackling.” Its capital is Tirana, 
a malaria-soaked village which had the 
advantage of being more inaccessible 
to the Serbs than Scutari, more inac- 
cessible to the Italians than Durazzo, 
more inaccessible to the Greeks than 
Valona. It already boasts seventeen 
street lamps; a sewer under the main 
street, with trap doors to enable the 
inhabitants to do their family washing 
near home; most of its buildings have 
street numbers, although it is usually 
impossible to tell to which street or 
rruga (from the Italian ruga, wrin- 
kle, a most appropriate term) the 
numbers belong. It also boasts a “ho- 
tel” which possesses several units of 
an American porcelain toilet set, but 
detached from all pipes, and appar- 
ently imported only for purposes of 
exhibition or political propaganda, to 
impress the occasional foreign visitor 
with the worthiness of Albania to 
enter the League of Nations on the 
same terms as the United States of 
America. 

The Albanian House of Representa- 
tives consists of twenty members, who 
occasionally fall down upon Tirana, 
well armed and surrounded by their 
leading electors, from the wild moun- 
tains around, to decide which bunch 
of officials is to be paid next. You 
see, so few of the taxpayers can be 
made to pay taxes, either by persua- 
sion or marksmanship! “The most 
privileged among us are now only five 
months behind in their pay,” I was 
informed in perfect Italian (the only 
foreign language of Albania) by an 
elegant captain in an American dough- 
boy’s uniform, trying to reach with his 
kurbash, or Turkish whip, a street 
urchin passing in front of our café. 
(Albanian soldiers, and occasionally 
civilians, wear with real gusto Italian 
uniforms left behind by the Italians 


in their retreat or American uniforms 
shed by former Red Cross officials.) 
The foreign post offices have recently 
been closed, and Albanian mail officials 
postmark the letters with canceling 
stamps left also by the Italians in 
their hasty retreat of three years ago. 
And the Government guarantees that 
every week every post office will be 
reached by a mail wagon. This san- 
guine statement does not mean that a 
letter will be delivered at a distant 
office the week after you mail it; it 
means that it will start then. It may 
have to do some zigzagging. For in- 
stance, a letter which I have before me 
as I write left Scutari for Durazzo on 
February 23. The next Scutari boat 
perhaps found it impossible to touch 
at Durazzo, where the harbor is filled 
with the carcasses of Austrian and 
Italian men-of-war submarined be- 
tween 1915 and 1918 and never re- 
moved or even endowed with a lighted 
buoy at night. So the letter went on 
to Corfu, Greece, arriving March 10. 
A northbound steamer took it to Brin- 
disi, Italy, March 17. Thence it went 
to Bari by train, where it embarked 
for Durazzo, reaching destination 
March 25, or 32 days after departure. 
There are about eighty miles between 
Scutari and Durazzo. 

The press is represented, as far as 
I could tell, by the “Xournalli Politi- 
cal” of Chicago, Illinois. Its English 
sub-heading enables me to announce 
to you that it appears weekly and that 
its editor answers (I do not know in 
what language) to the unexpected 
name of John Adams. I prize it 
highly, since for days and days it sup- 
plied the only kind of wrapping paper 
obtainable. 

As to the Albanian language, it 
would be utterly hopeless—lacking 
relatives and even speaking acquaint- 
ances—were it not for the fact that it 
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is so rudimentary that it must needs 
borrow anything civilized from its 
neighbors, especially from Italy, where 
most of the “best” Albanians fled 
whenever the Moslems intensified their 
persecutions. Thus when the postal 
tariff tells me “Revista Kataloga 
Libra, 100 gram. 1 frank,” I feel that 
I could almost teach Albanian at Vas- 
sar. 

Here I am puzzled again. Just what 
do they mean by “1 frank”? There 
is no “frank” in Albania. There is 
no currency whatever, preposterous 
though the statement may seem. The 
town of Kavaja, for some unfathom- 
able reason, uses only pre-war Turk- 
ish currency. Durazzo and Valona 
use the Italian lira, which they pic- 
turesquely call liretta, with a delicious 
Italian diminutive to show that it is a 
post-bellum, depreciated lira. Most 
other towns use the gold napoleon as 


a unit—four American dollars—and. 


divide it into fifty-five corone or ante- 
bellum silver coins of the unit of any 
Continental European country: franc, 
mark, lira, dinar, drachma, and Aus- 
trian crown, from which last the 
(Italianized) word corona is derived. 
Hence a perfect riot of exchange pos- 
sibilities, because, although these sil- 
ver coins (the arrival of which into 
Albanian territory from countries 
whence silver has totally disappeared 
constitutes one of the most picturesque 
chapters in economic history) are all 
worth the same in Albania, they vary 
vastly in value elsewhere, coins of 
former “enemy countries” being con- 
sidered mere silver bullion, whereas 
those of the Allies are not allowed to 
be sold at a premium over the post- 
bellum paper money. This last being 
sheer economic nonsense, in spite of 
all laws, the silver migrated to Al- 
bania. 

As an interesting corollary, I found 
that in Scutari, which is near the pres- 
ent fantastic boundaries of Greater 
Serbia, people grumbled when I paid 
some small bills with silver dinars, 
because the Scutarini feared to see the 
Serbs near by obtain them, by hook 
or crook, at the cost of the paper dinar 
of to-day—-one American cent. But 
the payment of larger bills and the 
creation of a cash reserve for further 
expeditions was to supply a new ex- 
perience that day. American paper 
money proved unknown. An imposing 
letter of credit on the largest Boston 
bank excited hilarity in the bazar. I 
did not feel the contagion of that 
hilarity. Money flows fast when you 
have to travel by motor on roads which 
have not been touched since the last 
foreign army departed; and I felt, as 
never before, the sense of being, not 
only helpless, but lost. Among those 
perfect human animals I was a dis- 
animalized representative of civiliza- 
tion, without either of the approved 
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badges of civilization: political pres- 
tige and cash. None of my friends 
knew where I was. I had taken no 
papers with me, in order to move about 
freely; and had scoffed at letters of 
introduction, the better to preserve my 
liberty of action. Nor had I signed 
my name, of course, on any hotel regis- 
ter, or reported at any police station. 
Worst of all, no consular offices had a 
record of granting me a visa to Alba- 
nia, as the Albanian representative in 
Italy had courteously waived the point. 
“Not needed,” he said. “Not for Ital- 
ians. They have already done enough 
for us. Schools, aqueducts, dispen- 
saries, roads. And I don’t care 
whether you come from:America. You 
are an Italian, and you can keep your 
ten dollars.” How gladly I would now 
have given ten useless dollars for that 
visa! But it was only a moment, for 
where the national greenback had 
failed the blue Travelers’ Check 
brought the eagerly awaited spark in 
the Oriental eye. It was an ignomini- 
ous rate of exchange, but the sense of 
safety I bought with it was worth the 
difference. 


HAD barely left Albania when the 

five Italian members of the Alba- 
nian Boundary Mission were slaugh- 
tered in Greece, bringing about the 
Greco-Italian crisis. I can hear you 
ask: “Did Albanians or Greeks mur- 
der them?” 

It is not my wish to blow on a hap- 
pily now extinguished fire. The Ital- 
ians have evacuated Corfu as origi- 
nally promised, and an International 
Tribunal in Paris has found Greece 
guilty. of willful negligence in the 
search for the murderers, and fined 
her fifty million lire. The quarrel is 
settled. But, since the assassins are 
still at large, I wish to record my im- 
pressions. 

The first was one of utter disbelief 
that such a heinous butchery had 
taken place. Remember that the origi- 
nal press telegram (originating in 
Athens) failed even to mention that 
the murder had taken place on Greek 
soil; and between the hypotheses of 
an Albanian political murder and of 
no murder at all I leaned toward the 
latter, knowing how cordially the peo- 
ple felt toward the Italians. The word 
of that Albanian official corresponded 
to what I had heard all over his coun- 
try. Then I wondered whether it 
could not have been a case of robbery. 
Impossible. True, the Albanians are 
primitive, and politically corrupt, and 
boastful of a liberty and independence 
which they cannot properly maintain; 
they also set small value upon human 
life; but their murders are all politi- 
cal, not mercenary. At any rate, the 
large sums of money found on the five 
bodies excludes the robbery theory. 
So I returned to the theory of an 
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Albanian political murder, but had to 
reject it on general and_ specific 
grounds. General, because it is uni- 
versally conceded that the Italians are 
Albania’s best friends. “We have 
three neighbors,” many a Sqipetar 
told me, “and they are the Serbs, the 
Greeks, and the Italians; and only the 
Italians have lived up to the spirit and 
the letter of the agreement when they 
promised to withdraw.” That is abso- 
lutely correct. The — Italo-Albanian 
agreement called for entire evacuation 
of all the Albanian mainland; there- 
fore Italy has withdrawn even from 
Cape Linguetta, whence the water 
used to be brought to the totally dry 
rock of Saseno, left to Italy by the said 
agreement. The few soldiers at 
Saseno now receive even their fresh 
water from Italy. 

And it was just because of this 
Italian proof of honesty that the Inter- 
national Albanian Boundary Commis- 
sion had put General Tellini at the 
head of the mission sent to define un- 
certain zones and to place the bound- 
ary marks. And, rightly or wrongly, 
the General had been accused of set- 
tling all dubious cases in favor of 
Albania. There were therefore specific 
reasons also why Albanians could not 
have been guilty of the crime! 
Whereas, aside from the fact that the 


murder took place on territory unques-’ 


tionably Greek, the theory of Greek 
responsibility appeared to me more 
and more plausible. The fact is that, 
although I was not in Albania when 
the murder took place, I was there 
while the General protested repeatedly 
to his international employers against 
the initial non-co-operation and final 
open opposition of the Greek members 
of the: mission, who were stealthily 
displacing the boundary stones; and 
in particular of Colonel Botzaris, who 
on August 7 was officially warned by 
the International Boundary Commis- 


sion to refrain from further interfer- 
ence. Twenty days later the entire 
Italian group was caught in an am- 
bush and slaughtered, in that Greek 
land of Epirus which had always tried 
to annex southern Albania because 
the religious faith of its inhabitants 
is Greek Orthodox—one of those state 
religions so often leading to dubious 
international claims. 


Bo beyond that offering of direct 
or indirect testimony which every 
right-minded citizen is in duty bound 
to supply, I shall not be drawn to dis- 
cuss Albania’s international politics 
and to mar with the tale of man-made 
tragedies my poetic reminiscences of 
the Land of Endless Surprise. Let me 
think instead of the poster of a steam- 
ship company sending cargo boats up 
the rivers of French Equatorial 
Africa, which graced the eating place 
at Alessio; of the delicious old-fash- 
ioned American dinner, ending with 
incomparable apple and mince pies, 
served to me at Tirana in the Ameri- 
can Industrial School, still as unreal 
to me as a mirage in the desert; or, 
in the same city, the arrival in the wee 
hours of the morning of a French 
traveler (“voyageur en ossements,” he 
called himself—“traveler in boner- 
ies”) who dumped against my door 
four trunks avowedly containing bones 
of his countrymen killed in Albania 
during the war; or, more thrilling to 
me than anything else, the discovery 
at Durazzo, when I had barely landed, 
of seven Roman marble cippi of the 
second century which were found so 
useful in preventing a spring from in- 
vading the main street that they were 
forthwith buried again—and that ex- 
actly twenty-four hours after I had 
watched the most glorious July sun 
invade the squares, awake the streets, 
sparkle on the fountains of the Eter- 
nal City. 





MASTERPIECES 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 


The sensation of the day in the art world is the publication of a book 
entitled “Rembrandt and His School,” by John C. Van Dyke, Professor 
of Art and Archeology in Rutgers College, in which he questions the 
authenticity of many of the paintings attributed to Rembrandt, both in 
this country and Europe. Among the paintings thus questioned are those 





ANYHOW 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


OLD WOMAN CUTTING HER NAILS 


in the Metropolitan Art Museum of New York City, two of which are 
reproduced herewith. Each is signed “Rembrandt 1658.” There is not 
a Rembrandt in any American public gallery on Professor Van Dyke’s 
list of genuine paintings. Needless to say, many competent critics 
strongly dissent from Professor Van Dyke’s conclusions 
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That crowns are not becoming to his kind. 
Humble enough and drab and dull of face, 
He went unguessed about the careless town, 
Thinking of Old World tales. . 
The gossips... 


ONE LOVER 


BY DAVID MORTON 


E wore her love in secret, pridefully— 





Not in the street where men were proud and blind; 
Knowing full well—aye, none so well as he— 


. the market-place ... 
and a queen who loved a clown. 


He would not draw that whispering round his ears, 


With women wagging tongues in every door, 


And taunts like laughing boys with sticks and jeers;-— 
But in his half-bewildered heart he wore 
A secret crown, and played at being king, 
Believing somehow this incredible thing. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A POLITICIAN'S 
EUROPEAN NOTE-BOOK 


BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


MEMBER OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
PROFESSOR IN LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE AT HAMILTON COLLEGE 


[ ‘so Cruelty and Subtlety of the 

Soviet. 

I did not enter Russia, but 
heard much about it from near by. 
The impression one gets from many 
witnesses is that the de facto Soviet 
Government has reached a condition 
of reasonable stability and cleverness. 
It is in a position to make a personally 
conducted tour with temperamental 
United States Senators and come 
through with a good showing. There 
is no authority in sight to compete 
with it. The vast body of peasants 
are content with their ancient village 
or communal privileges and have little 
national organizing ability and vision. 
And the Soviet system has relentlessly 
exiled and destroyed all the old middle- 
class business mentality and every 
vestige of the professional intelligent- 
sia of former days. In all the coun- 
tries bordering on Russia there live 
in misery to-day millions of refugees, 
safe from Soviet revenges, but in hun- 
ger and cold because there is so little 
that is profitable towards which they 
can turn their hands and brains. Such 
employment as there is in these eco- 
nomically devastated, countries is ob- 
tained more easily by the native citi- 
zens. I heard of one large house near 
the Russian cemetery in Berlin in 
which sixty Russian families were 
living crowded together, barely able to 
keep soul and body together, so poor 
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that no one of them was able to get 
even into the city of Berlin itself. I 
talked with an American whose wife 
was the daughter of a former Russian 
banker in Moscow. He and his wife 
had traveled to Berlin to be at the 
bedside of the dying Russian mother 
and to alleviate somewhat the abject 
poverty of parents who in the former 
days in Moscow, before they were 
driven out and their property confis- 
cated, had been possessed of every 
comfort. And there are not simply a 
few of these cases. There are very 
great numbers of them. At such a 
price has soviet stability been pur- 
chased. I know there has been cruelty 
in connection with every revolution, 
but is that any reason for being in a 
hurry to strengthen the hands of the 
present leadership of Russia? 

Subtly the Soviet modifies its early 
programme of immediate social re- 
construction. For the time it is con- 
tent to be partly capitalist and partly 
socialist. It is mot for lack of sta- 
bility or absence of worldly wisdom 
that America withholds her sanction 
to Soviet sovereignty in Russia. It is 
the lack of human integrity which 
gives us pause. There can be no pact 
with a government which reverts to 
the primitive, which cruelly. crushes 
the best with the worst, which will not 
keep its word, which has no regard for 
rights other than those it conceives to 


be its own. All witnesses agree that 
Russia will probably never see another 
monarchy, but that fateful country 
seems to have far to go before it is 
safely on the path of modern democ- 
racy. 


The Meaning of Mussolini 

Italy has never had an adequate 
background of self-government. Al- 
ways the imperialist overlord. The 
Roman Empire, the Pope, Austria; or 
small city tyrants, imperialists in 
miniature. Some sixty years only of 
primary school practice in self-govern- 
ing freedom, moving rapidly toward a 
one-sided democracy, either socialist 
or communist. Signs of disintegra- 
tion on every hand, ineptitude, dis- 
unity bordering on anarchy. And 
along comes Mussolini. He makes the 
impression of great ability upon 
Americans who meet him. He has 
practical wisdom in governing. His 
new electoral law lacks something of 
pure majority democracy, but it does 
give an opportunity for the most nu- 
merous group in the country to assume 
and face the responsibility of govern- 
ing. Mussolini is warlike—he is con- 
nected with an alleged peace-loving 
and peace-making League, but he bom- 
bards Corfu. By this means he makes 
Italy completely homogeneous over- 
night behind him. He is a political 
Rough Rider with primitive traits. 
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But luggage is far more likely to reach 
its destination in Italy, and far less 
likely to be rifled without recourse, than 
in other years. In other words, Italy 
seems to have been headed towards an 
abyss of unbalanced democracy, and 
Mussolini may be providentially ac- 
credited to give her a_breathing- 
space while she gets new and safer 
bearings. 


Some Earlier Impressions which Do 

Not Change. 

When you get a nearer view of 
Europe, of course many previous im- 
pressions are altered or entirely oblit- 
erated, but some are not. After you 
have been over the remnants of the 
supposedly invincible Hindenburg 
Line, with its barbed wire and dug- 
outs and mines and trenches and 
underground tunnels and machine gun 
nests, and have traced in Belgium the 
evidence of its occupation during the 
war by a military system which had 
made German soldiers over into effi- 
cient, docile, robot brutes who would 
rape women as a part of the day’s 
work, and lay utterly waste great com- 
munities of homes, and shoot national 
patriots by the wholesale, and murder 
a devoted nurse like Edith Cavell (the 
bronze plate which marks the spot 
where she was executed has worked 
into it the imprint of the legs of the 
chair on which Miss Cavell sat; she 
had been judicially nagged into a con- 
dition in which she was too weak to 
stand, and the Belgians maintain that 
the firing squad did not actually kill 
her at the first volley, and so, as she fell 
over the side of the chair, the chief of 
the robots advanced and blew. her 
brains out with his pistol!), your im- 
pressions are not altered with respect 
to the low-water mark of savagery at- 
tained on sea or land by the German 
military system which for a half- 
century had been at work modifying 
the native qualities of the people 
of Germany, and which during the 
Great War spread frightful suffer- 
ing and economic devastation over the 
world. 


What Military Propagandism Can Do. 

When I was in Germany I heard at 
first hand from observers how the 
young men of Germany went off to the 
last war. As they marched through 
the streets of Berlin by the scores of 
thousands, with flowers in their bayo- 
nets, they shouted back at their wo- 
men in the windows and along the 
sidewalks: “We’ll keep them out! 
They will never reach you!” They 
had been propagandized by the mili- 
tary system in control of the organs 
of opinion to the effect that the Rus- 
sian barbarian hordes were about to 
swarm over the barriers of the Father- 
land and that the offensive was an 
enemy’s offensive, utterly evil and 
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malignant, directed at their homes and 
their possessions. 

Always the military machine system 
is a great propagandist. One of the 
foremost generals of the last war was 
sitting next to a friend of mine at a 


state dinner in Europe, and my friend. 


said to him, “How does it happen that 
the great body of the population, 
clerks, professional men, all sorts of 
simple, natural people who do not nor- 
mally look for trouble and who are 
afraid of burglars, under certain defi- 
nite impulses become imbued with a 
courage that surpasses imagination or 
with a brutality that is shocking?” 
And the General replied: “Those peo- 
ple are mainly transformed by propa- 
ganda. That is the business of the 
military system, the propaganda. You 
must make those people believe that 
their gods are imperiled, that their 
homes and their families are in dan- 
ger, that their moral and spiritual 
ideals are menaced by an enemy wholly 
evil and malignant.” “But how,” said 
my friend, “about the enemy?” “Oh,” 
said the General, “his military system 
must propagandize him, too, in the 
same way. Thus first-class fighting 
machines are made from simple, natu- 
ral people in all populations.” 
Evidently if a country gets into a 
war under the impulse of facts and 
motives approximately sound, as we 


did, it should feel itself fortunate! 


Walter Rathenau, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Germany, the night before he 
was assassinated told a friend of mine 
in Berlin that not over three hundred 
men in Germany were in reality re- 
spgnsible for the outbreak of the war 
or knew anything about the motives 
which really prompted it. 


Disaster Falls upon Internal Germany. 


During the war German territory 
was not seriously invaded, and for 
some time after the war, even through 
the year 1922, the factories, farms, 
and railways seemed prosperous; but 
five years afterward the penetration of 
economic, political, and social disaster 
to the heart of Germany is obvious on 
every hand. The burden of suffering 
and loss is not universal. The country 
districts have food and plenty of hard 
work on the land. The grain crops in 
Germany are exceedingly abundant at 
this harvest, and there are many com- 
munities which are neither hungry 
nor otherwise reduced to want. In the 
great cities, however, there are multi- 
tudes of people of the middle class, and 
recently great numbers of the indus- 
trial laborers, who are suffering to a 
greater or less degree from a variety 
of economic causes. The chief cause 
is the fall of the mark, due to enor- 
mous and unheard-of currency infla- 
tion. In August I got five millions of 
marks for an American dollar, and of 
course later one could get more than 
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one hundred millions.’ Before the war 
four marks were worth as much as a 
dollar of our money.’ We have been 
afflicted with inflation ourselves in 
America—in fact, the most depressing 
chapter in American history up to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
was the financial chapter; but we 
never got in so deep that we could not 
get out. The volume of French 
assignats at the Revolution reached 
vast proportions, but nothing like the 
present German inflation. In early 
August Governmental authority had 
already printed some thirty ‘trillions 
of marks, far surpassing in figures 
the aggregate wealth of the world, I 
suppose; and how much has been 
added since, I do not know. 


The Effect of Inflation upon the Mid- 
dle Class. 


I heard a good deal about the causes 
of this enormous inflation, which I 
may note later, but first I note the 
effects upon the middle and wage- 
earning classes of the German popula- 
tion. The professional people, teach- 
ers, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, as 
well as Governmental employees, de- 
pending upon traditional salaries and 
fees, have been badly hit. In August I 
observed that eighty-three evangelical 
clergymen in Leipzig were receiving 
for their livelihood less than two mill- 
ions of marks for the month. During 
the most of that period this was 
equivalent to about forty or fifty cents 
of American money. And the price of 
food supplies and other commodities 
was well-nigh prohibitive, for zeasons 
which I will mention/soon. Physicians 
and surgeons have been driven to sell- 
ing their instruments to keep their 
families in food. Widows and or- 
phans, members of the middle class of 
any sort who were dependent upon in- 
come from investments or fixed in- 
comes of any kind, were left with 
practically nothing, and have been 
slowly driven down economically into 
the proletariat stratum. 

I noticed that university prizes for 
research of five or ten thousand marks 
were being bestowed, once worth 
twelve hundred and fifty to twenty-five 
hundred dollars; now they would 
hardly purchase a few peanuts. 


The Industrial Workers are Hit. 


Immediately after the war the in- 
dustrial workers in Germany did very 
well, but in the last year, in the face 
of the swiftly falling mark, great 
numbers of them and their families 
have been brought to the precipice of 
worry and suffering. One of the 
grievances widely held in Germany 
against the industrialists is that they 
have negotiated for the sale of their 
products outside of Germany on a gold 


= The latest quotation is a thousand million 
marks for. a dollar.—The Editors. 
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basis, but have paid their workers on 
a paper mark basis. If the worker 
received even five hundred thousand 
or a million marks a week, as he has 
at some recent periods, he would have 
to spend it at once to get any value out 
of it because of its rapid depreciation. 

All the time the prices of foodstuffs 
in the cities have risen much faster 
than wages. The reason for this is 
that the farmers in the country were 
holding foodstuffs back from the cities, 
because, if they sold to-day, the price 
they received might mean little or 
nothing to-morrow. And a weak gov- 
ernment has had difficulty in forcing 
out the foodstuffs from the farmers’ 
hoards into the markets of the cities. 
Besides this, it must be remembered 
that Germany has always purchased 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent of 
her food supplies from outside coun- 
tries, especially Holland. And Hol- 
land, of course, cannot now furnish 
commodities to Germany because of 
the distracted exchanges. 


Low Wages and High Prices. 


On a certain day a few months ago 
the average industrial worker in Ber- 
lin was getting one million three hun- 
dred thousand marks a week. After 
payments for income tax and compul- 
sory insurance of one sort and an- 
other, he had about a million marks 
left. On that particular day, when 
this average wage was noted, pork 
was four hundred thousand marks a 
pound. One week’s pay would buy two 
and one-half pounds of pork and noth- 
ing else. Oleomargarine—they of 
course had no butter—was five hun- 
dred thousand marks a pound, with 
corresponding prices for eggs and flour. 

Compared with the condition of a 
workingman in America who, we will 
say, is getting twenty-five dollars a 
week, this price level would mean that 
he would pay about eight dollars a 
pound for oleomargarine, thirty cents 
apiece for eggs, and one hundred and 
ninety-six dollars a barrel for flour. 


Fleecing the Landlords. 

Persons who have real property to 
rent are in a forlorn state. The Gov- 
ernment has intervened to keep rents 
at a low figure, and the tenants also 
since the revolution sometimes inter- 
vene. A talented professor in biology 
owned an apartment house in Berlin 
before the war, from which he derived 
a good income. After the revolution 
the tenants in his house held a meet- 
ing, elected a rent committee which 
chose a chairman who appeared before 
the professor and explained to him 
that the tenants had agreed upon a 
certain rental, in keeping with their 
present financial status, which they 
would hereafter pay him, at least until 
he got notice of further change. The 
professor took one look at the proposal 
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Is It Too Christian? 


As he concludes his Note-Book 
Senator Davenport will tell what he 
believes America ought to do to help 
end Europe’s distress... He thinks 
his is a Christian suggestion—per- 
haps too Christian. Sonve readers 
may think differently. We have 
our opinion, which we may give 
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and said to the conferee—“Look here, 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do; I’ll make you 
the agent for the property. You take 
care of it, pay. all the expenses, keep 
up the building, and turn the profits 
over to me.” In a little while the pro- 
fessor was waited upon by a new com- 
mittee chairman. The tenants had 
gotten rid of the first fellow because 
he had seen the impossibility of re- 
taining his agency in good faith at the 
prevailing rate of rent. And the new 
conferee had another proposal to 
make. During the five years since the 
Armistice, the professor has averaged 
five dollars a year rental in American 
money. In 1914 in Hamburg in the 
month of July a certain small apart- 
ment rented for twenty-five marks a 
month. At that date the rental would 
buy thirty-nine pounds of pork, thirty- 
one pounds of oleo, three hundred 
and twelve eggs, and sixteen hundred- 
weight of coal. In January, 1923, the 
apartment rented for three hundred 
and forty-five marks a month, which 
would buy a quarter of a pound of pork, 
one-third pound of oleo, two eggs, and 
one hundred and ten pounds of coal. 
Although the rent went up to twelve 
thousand marks a month in July of 
this year, and to eight hundred and 
eighty-five thousand marks a month in 
September, the amount of food and 
other commodities purchasable with the 
rental continued slightly to diminish. 

Most native university students in 
Germany are now earning their own 
living, which would not be a bad situa- 
tion if it were only reasonably hard. 
But my conversation with a young 
woman, who is at the head of the work 
of the English Friends among the uni- 
versity students of Berlin, indicates 
that the situation is unreasonably 
hard. She was feeding one thousand 
students at a midday meal, and they 
had very little else to eat during the 
day. They were living in garrets, in 
garages, in improvised shacks on the 
university grounds, neither food nor 
shelter being adequate. They were 
mainly the sons of middle-class Ger- 
mans who were destitute. The economic 
situation evidently makes it practically 
a capital offense to have brains and to 
desire to develop them; which is not 
a happy augury for the future of the 
country. 

I got another glimpee from this 


Quaker girl of what war does. A few 
years ago she had charge of a certain 
reconstruction section of Poland. She 
called my attention to the fact that the 
migration from Poland during the war 
was the greatest in history.: Eight 
millions were scattered all over Rus- 
sia, and they came back after the war. 
The first thing the Quakers had to do 
was to kill the lice. By the way, no 
children under six years of age came 
back. They were all dead. The refu- 
gees returned in the same clothes 
which they wore away two or three 
years before. They were swarming 
with lice. They thought the lice were 
healthy. The first thing that was to 
be done was to convince them that it 
was not a good thing to have. lice. 
And those folks came back to the spots 
where their homes had been and found 
nothing but holes in the ground and 
dust and unexploded shells and barbed 
wire. 

The social disintegration of Ger- 
many appears in some of the cities 
particularly affected by the economic 
crisis in the form of crowds of little 
children surrounding foreign automo- 
biles to beg for a little money. I never 
heard of anything like it in Germany 
before. In Italy and the East, but not 
in Germany. 


The Penalty Strikes the Wrong People. 


In some quarters physical disinte- 
gration has set in. In Berlin, in cer- 
tain of the most densely populated 
wards large numbers of children are 
reported by the Government to be de- 
veloping tubercular bones through un- 
dernourishment. And a most pathetic 
place to visit is one of the great out- 
door hospitals where the sunlight cure 
is being employed upon hundreds of 
these children. 

Some parts of Germany are now 
paying part of the penalty for the hor- 
ror which the military brutality and 
folly of that country produced in the 
world. But the trouble is that the 
suffering is so largely vicarious. The 
wrong people are being punished, ¢spe- 
cially little children who were not even 
born when the war was on. 


Unrest in Religion. 


There is what is known as the 
Youth Movement in Germany, a move- 
ment initiated to develop athletics and 
moral vigor in the young, in the place 
of the old militaristic training and 
education. At a convention of the 
Youth Movement in Dresden the lead- 
ing speaker said in substance: ‘“Mill- 
ions have broken with the Church. 
The Church led us into the war, said it 
was a holy war and took the side of 
the Hohenzollern Government. The 
Church has degraded our ideals, and 
killed thousands of our best and bra- 
vest. We are seeking now our Chris- 
tianity outside the Church.” 
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TYPICAL OIL-SHALE FORMATION NEAR DE BEQUE, COLORADO. 


THE DARKER (AND MORE RESISTANT) BEDS ARE RICHER SHALES 


THE OIL-SHALES OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
FUTURE OF THE PETROLEUM SUPPLY 


RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


BY 


T may be a fact, and it may be 
| nothing but a scare, but the 

United States Geological Survey, 
backed by the Bureau of Mines, re- 
ports that there are only about 9,000,- 
000,000 barrels of crude oil now 
remaining in the ground in this coun- 
try “recoverable by current produc- 
tion methods.” Since this report 
comes from Government sources, 
which are not given to rushing into 
“scare” headlines, we must take the 
statement as we find it. But you and 
I, oildom, and the Government agen- 
cies know the liability to error in 
estimating underground sources of 
supply of anything—coal, copper, 
water, or oil. Such estimates are lit- 
tle better than educated. guesses, in 
any case. 

But scare, guess, or fact, the state- 
ment comes to us from competent, 
disinterested authority—probably as 
competent and certainly as disinter- 
ested as any. Let us see what it 
means by applying a few figures that 
are indisputable facts. 

Each year since 1916 the people of 
the United States have been consum- 
ing more petroleum than their wells 
have been producing, and have been 
making up the deficiency with imports 
—very largely from Mexico. In 1916 
we produced 301,000,000 barrels, con- 
sumed 319,000,000, and imported 
21,000,000. In constantly increasing 
quantity, year by year, 1922 saw a 


production of 551,000,000 barrels, a 
consumption of 586,000,000, and an 
import of 135,000,000. It doesn’t re- 
quire a professor of mathematics to 
figure out that, at current rate of con- 
sumption and production, our 9,000,- 
000,000 barrels will last but about 
eighteen years! Worse yet. This 
country isn’t going to stand still with 
respect to the use of oil. Between 
1916 and the present year both pro- 
duction and consumption increased 
about eighty per cent. If anything 
like a similar increase is to continue, 
we shall be out of oil in much less than 
eighteen years, provided the authori- 
ties are right. The authorities hedge, 
however, by inserting the clause “re- 
coverable by current production 
methods.” This may or may not mean 
much. 

But enough of figures. It seems 
clear that before many years there is 
likely to be a petroleum shortage, and 
what then? Oildom doesn’t seem 
greatly disturbed. It goes merrily on 
producing and we prodigally consum- 
ing just as if there was no limit to the 
‘supply. New wells “come in,” deliv- 
ering immense quantities of oil—pre- 
sumably a part of the 9,000,000,000 
reserve. barrels. 

Does this mean that in a few years 
we shall have to “garage” our automo- 
biles and leave them there to rust? 
Does it mean that the enormous in- 
dustry that has grown up in response 


to the facility of operation supplied 
by oil will be obliged to find some 
other motive power; that we must 
scrap our airplanes, motor boats, and 
oil stoves? Probably not. It is more 
than likely that other “production 
methods” than those “current” may 
be discovered; and, again, there are 
imports. 

But the total annual world produc- 
tion of oil outside of the United States 
is only about 300,000,000 barrels—less 
than we consume each year—and by 
far the larger portion of this comes 
from Mexico, whose wells are known 
to be on the decline. All the other 
countries together do not now produce 
at “current methods” enough oil in a 
whole year to satisfy Uncle Sam’s 
Gargantuan appetite for two months! 

But the United States Geological 
Survey, the Bureau of Mines, and the 
members of the American Mining 
Congress believe there is a solution of 
the petroleum problem quite irrespec- 
tive of Mexico, the rest of the oil- 
producing world, and Admiral Ches- 
ter. Thinking far in advance of the 
prodigal oil producers, these bureaus 
and societies, aided by technicians 
from the universities, have been 
quietly investigating the potential oil 
supply known to exist in the vast de- 
posits of oil-shales in many of our 
States. It has long been known that 
there are mountains of these shales 
in Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, 
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Wyoming, Montana, Texas, and other 
Western States where shale deposits 
are found in veins ranging from ten 
to sixty feet in thickness and extend- 
ing to unknown limits into the moun- 
tains. It has long been well known 
that large deposits exist in the States 
farther east—-in Kentucky, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and in 
many foreign countries. It has long 
been well known to the “trade” that 
the extraction of crude oil and the re- 
fining thereof from oil-shales has been 
a large and profitable industry in 
Scotland for many years. But the 
information was vague and the sub- 
ject uninteresting. Why bother about 
oil-shales, said oildom, when there is 
plenty of well oil to be pumped from 
the ground? With the publication of 
the 9,000,000,000-barrel figures, how- 
ever, oil men woke up. The United 
States Bureau of Mines delegated Mr. 
Martin J. Garvin to investigate and 
report, and his Bulletin 210 of the 
Bureau last year contained about the 
first authoritative information on oil- 
shales that had been published. 

Following this report the American 
Mining Congress some time ago con- 
vened in a session at Cleveland for 
the special purpose of discussing oil- 
shales. At that convention the mem- 
bers officially placed their stamp of 
approval on oil-shales as our future 
oil hope. 

From the text of Mr. Garvin’s Bul- 
letin, from transactions and discus- 
sions of the Mining Congress, from 
professional papers read before other 
engineering and mining societies, and 
from talks with oil men who have con- 
ducted investigations and experiments 
in oil-shales I have information which 
I summarize in what follows: 

Nobody has yet been bold enough to 
estimate the quantity of oil-shale or of 
shale oil existing in this country and 
elsewhere. For the present it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is enormous. Oc- 
curring in a compact laminated rock 
formation of sedimentary origin and 
containing a varying amount of or- 
ganic matter, the shales are the prod- 
uct of many geological ages—Devo- 
nian, Triassic, Tertiary, Carboniferous, 
Cretaceous, and Permian. The by- 
products are numerous and valuable 
and include hydrocarbon gas, am- 
monia, gasoline, kerosene, lubrication 
oil, paraffin, dye compounds, explo- 
sives, rubber’ substitutes, paints, 
alcohols, asphalts, naphtha, fuel oil, 
wax, and carbon black. Ichthyol is 
added to the list in some shales. Gaso- 
line is of course the main and most 
valuable product, it being in volume 
about twenty-five per cent of the total 
recovery. 

In every known instance the shales 
occur with so heavy an overburden of 
mountain that mining must be con- 
ducted after the manner of mining 
other underground products—coal, 
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VERTICAL OIL SHALE RETORT, IN COLORADO 


copper, and the like—by means of 
tunnel, shaft, and stope. The opera- 
tion of mining, therefore, presents no 
difficulties not met and solved long 
ago. The shale must then be crushed 
by ordinary methods, which again 
offers no serious physical difficulty. 
The product is then ready for retort- 
ing and refining, and here is where 
the difficulty begins. It has been 
found that Scotch methods of refining 
will not serve with the American 
shales, and a small army of experi- 
menters has been independently at 
work in Colorado, Utah, and other 
Western States trying out various 
types of retorts. Up to the present 
time, so far as the writer has been 
able to inform himself, practically no 
shale oil has been refined and placed 
commercially on the market. At the 
Mining Congress at Cleveland retort- 
ing and refining methods were dis- 
cussed and views exchanged. Al- 
though compelled to admit that suc- 
cess had not been attained so far as 
commercial production is concerned, 
each participant in the discussions 
was most optimistic of the future— 


none doubting that a successful retort 
would eventually be perfected. It is 
going to be a case of “needs must 
when the devil drives,” and all were 
convinced that the devil would soon be 
driving in the shape of a disappearing 
oil supply. 

The average content of American 
oil-shales is approximately 42 gallons 
(one barrel) to a ton of shale. In- 
stances of a much larger yield are, 
however, quite common, running 
sometimes as high as 80 to 100 gallons 
per ton. 

When the oil-shale industry gets 
down to commercial production, the 
richness of the shale will be an im- 
portant factor in choosing locations 
for operation, for the cost of produc- 
tion will be a crucial matter. This is 
one of the reasons why oil engineers 
are not yet willing to say they have 
solved the commercial refining of the 
crushed shale—they have not solved it 
commercially. It must be evident that 
the oil-shale industry has a hard row 
to hoe in competition with a product 
that is ready for refining as soon as 
it comes from the ground. At present 
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prices of oil and until an economical 


retort has been devised it can hardly 
be a competitor. The mining and 
crushing expense that must precede 
refining raises a serious handicap. 
That the time will come when this 
handicap will disappear, owing to the 
expected scarcity of well oil and con- 
sequent price rise, is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly every large oil com- 
pany in the world has taken the pre- 
caution to supply itself with large 
areas of oil-shale properties. They 
thus throw out an anchor to windward 
against a storm. Some are conduct- 


APPLIED 


that Canada had achieved her 

great success in caring for dis- 
abled veterans by means of some wise 
formula or some clever system which 
we could enact into law, thus promptly 
and easily getting the same happy re- 
sults. Unfortunately, she seems to 
have no such formula; her system is 
almost the same as ours, her methods 
are not greatly different. The pecu- 
liar thing about her is merely that her 
men did a good job. They did it by the 
difficult and complicated method of 
using brains, devotion, sympathy, and 
applied common sense—things much 
harder than applying any formula. 

It should be explained at the begin- 
ning that the conclusions drawn in 
this article are my own. The Cana- 
dian officials of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment re- 
fused to make any criticism of the 
methods of the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau or any comparison be- 
tween its work and theirs. They 
talked frankly and fully of their own 
work and the reasons for its success 
or failure, but left the reporter to 
form opinions as best he might. 


[' would be comforting to report 


ROM the first of the inquiry the 

thing that seemed most sharply to 
distinguish the Canadian work from 
ours, from whatever angle it is viewed, 
is that it aims to take complete care 
of the veterans, but not to do anything 
else on earth. It does not try to make 
political capital for any party or poli- 


tician; no man has been allowed to use . 


the service as a parking place for use- 
less but deserving friends, nor to di- 
vert its resources or power to the re- 
pair of political fences. It is not 
conducted with an eye to the profit of 
politically spawned schools or hospitals 
nor of politically protected contractors 
or-employers. All it has to do is to 
do its work, This is a great advan- 


tage. 
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ing retorting experiments while they 
wait, others are merely sitting on 
their holdings. Some are interesting 
themselves with experiments in the 
by-products, hoping to see money 
enough in one or more of these to tide 
over the time of waiting. The manu- 
facture of carbon black has received 
much attention at the hands of shale- 
oil men, since the present time finds 
that industry in a more or less unset- 
tled condition. Paraffin and wax pro- 
duction, also, are important - by- 
products.to which the shale-oil men 
are now turning, for it has been 
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pointed out that these commodities 
are some of the principal and most 
valuable of the commercial by-products 
of the Scotch refineries. 

It would be a world calamity if the 
supply of oil were actually to give out, 
and the warning given by the Geologi- 
cal Survey was, no doubt, well timed. 
It has spurred oildom into activity, 
and these men have the reputation of 
being “go-getters.” So don’t scrap 
your automobile just yet. Better be 
prepared, however, to pay a higher 
price for your “juice” within the next 
few years. 


SENSE IN REHABILITATION 


BY STANLEY FROST 








UST the men who were 

injured fighting for us 
be always the victims of pol- 
itics ? In Canada disabled 
veterans are not. We asked 
Stanley Frost to find out 
how they escaped what our 
veterans have had to suffer. 
He went to Canada and got 
his information first hand. 
Last week he told in what 
respect Canada’s Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment had suc- 
ceeded while our Veterans’ 
Bureau had failed. This 
week he tells why Canada 
has succeeded in making 
disabled veterans self-con- 
fident and why our Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has not. Here 
is something to make Amer- 
icans stop, listen, and act. 
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The service has from the first been 
in the hands of men selected solely be- 
cause they were likely to do the work 
well, able to keep their places only by 
doing it well, and not prevented doing 
it the best they could. They were set 
to work in time—ours were not; they 
gathered all the information that was 
to be had, looked over the job in a 
sympathetic but cold-bloodedly scien- 
tific and utterly hard-boiled and un- 
sentimental manner, visualized its.pos- 
sibilities, its difficulties, and its im- 
possibilities, and planned accordingly. 


Our work has never had any real plan! 
The Canadians laid down a definite 
programme, worked out in detail. 
They then began work with cautious 
experiments-and corrected both meth- 
ods and policies when these experi- 
ments gave reason. 

Our own political job-holders did 
not do any of these things, being poli- 
ticians. Men engaged in making a 
political record do not dare admit and 
correct mistakes, while men engaged 
in doing a job are anxious to find and 
correct errors before things go very 
wrong. 

The clearness and distinctness of 
purpose and policy which were 
achieved by putting unhampered ex- 
perts at the work, and by their appli- 
cation of hard sense to their problems, 
are shown by the way in which they 
attacked the question of vocational 
rehabilitation. In the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau no one even yet 
seems to know exactly what it is try- 
ing to do, but the following statement 
of the Canadian policy was in working 
order more than three years ago: 

In retraining disabled soldiers, 
most of whom, by the way, are un- 
skilled men without definite occupa- 
tions, or of the less highly skilled 
occupations, two courses are open to 
the Government: 

1. To take all these men and train 
them in the highly skilled trades... 
which if they have no skill to build 
upon would take from one to three 
years or possibly more; 

2-A. If they are skilled in some oc- 
cupation, to build on that foundation 
by training them to some lighter 
occupation closely allied to it, where 
their former experience may be of 
use; or, 

2-B. If they have no former skill to 
build upon, to train them in some 
occupation (not piece-work) in which 
they will be able to earn a full living 
wage. This can be accomplished in 
an average of six to eight months. ~' 

The second method has been adopted 
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as a general principle in all Allied 
and enemy countries. ... It is defi- 
nitely a part of the policy to train a 
man in an occupation as closely allied 
to his former one as possible. 


Note how this saved Canada from 
our absurdities in trying to train 
ditch-diggers as telegraphers or sto- 
kers as proof-readers, and narrowed to 
a minimum the possibilities of waste 
and folly. The further formulation of 
policy provided that the trainee must 
be satisfied with the course selected 
for him, but that it was the duty of 
the Department officers to see that this 
course was the right one and to make 
the man see it too. Our own policy 
can best be defined as one that gave 
the man a first guess, and the officer 
power to try a second guess and make 
the man take it. 

This placed a heavy responsibiiity 
on the officer and a delicate one. 
Nearly fifty per cent of the men, it 
was found, would choose a wrong 
course of training if left to themselves, 
and this was a sure road to grief. 
With all possible care, four-fifths of 
the troubles of the Department came 
from mistakes at this point, one offi- 
cial told me. But the interviewer was 
not permitted merely to order a man 
to take some other course; he had to 
convince him, to insure his own 
earnest co-operation and best efforts. 


HE same heavy responsibility ran 
‘i al] along the line; the success of 
ffospital work, of the training itself, of 
the soldiers’ aid work of all kinds, the 
general satisfaction of the men, the 
administration of relief without pau- 
perization—all these depended entirely 
on the character and ability of the 
officers in actual contact. 

We selected men for these delicate 
tasks by a combination of political 
jobbery and Civil Service formalism, 
keeping the salaries so low that almost 
no really able man could afford to take 
the jobs. Canada, having placed able 
and expert men in charge, allowed 
them free hand in the selection of 
subordinates, and, what is more, free 
hand in paying them. Thus the Cana- 
dian service got the best men there 
were, drawing from all walks of life 
as needed. They even sent to the 
States for one man to do an especially 
difficult piece of work—an action al- 
most unthinkable to any United States 
executive. They paid them salaries 
which would attract and.hold the best. 
Many of the officers made personal 
sacrifices in addition from patriotic 
motives, but on the average the sal- 
aries were about double those in this 
country. Their doctors averaged above 
$5,000 to less than $3,000 for ours; 
their contact men got $3,000 and up, 
compared to $2,200 and down in this 
country. Thus their work was done 
by expert and successful men; ours, 
mostly by dubs and political hacks. 
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Here, for example, are ¢he qualifica- 
tions laid down for the contact man— 
the simplest common sense, and yet 
impossible to put into a Civil Service 
examination and equally impossible to 
trust to an executive working on the 
back-scratching principles that govern 
our administration. He must be an 
overseas man, must have information 
about the trades and industry from 
personal experience, must be kindly, 
understanding, sympathetic, patient. 
But he was not required to know the 
boundaries of Indo-China nor the 
meaning of “isotherm.” Men so 
chosen naturally could do the work. 


T is impossible to overstate the value 
of this high-grade personnel; the 
whole success of the work hinged on 
it. In the States we tried to stuff the 
gap with red tape, and made matters 
worse. In spite of all forms, the blun- 
ders of subordinates permitted scan- 
dals in the contract hospitals and 
schools, the exploitation of trainees by 
employers, misconduct of various 
kinds by trainees or hospital patients 
—a sickening list of evils. Canada put 
on her inspectors and contact men far 
more responsibility than we dared, yet 
they met the trust, being good men. 

Also, with their freedom in selecting 
men, the officials were able to get, not 
only information and help, but valu- 
able co-operation in delicate situations. 
One such was in relations with the 
labor unions. The unions there, as 
here, were alarmed for fear that the 
trainees would suddenly overcrowd the 
trades and force a cut in wages or 
serious unemployment. Considerable 
opposition sprang up, but the Depart- 
ment met the danger by calling in as 
labor adviser one of the most vigorous 
and trusted of the union leaders. A 
few changes were made at his sugges- 
tion; more important, he was able to 
see from the inside the exact situation 
and to reassure the unions and turn 
opposition into friendly co-operation. 
Our own Veterans’ Bureau, by the 
way, has not yet reached any working 
agreement with the unions. 

Having selected such men, Canada 
saw that they were not interfered 
with nor put under any obligations ex- 
cept to their own superiors. It is 
impossible to make any one not fa- 
miliar with the workings of our own 
Bureau understand how much that 
means. The men did not have to cater 
to politicians in any way, to handle 
any case on anything but its merits, 
to stretch the law for the benefit of 
any politician’s pet, or even to inter- 
rupt their work to placate vote-grab- 
bers. 

Instead, the Department was run 
on a strictly business basis, a thing 
which I believe has never yet hap- 
pened in the United States. Sir James 
Lougheed, the Minister, was a hard- 


-~headed business man, with a Scotch 
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habit of getting results and making 
every cent show a passport before it ‘ 
left him. He kept the power to dis- 
charge any employee on the spot— 
without benefit of Civil Service pro- - 
tection for incompetents—and held 
every man on his toes. The same atti- 
tude and efficiency have been continued 
‘by Dr. H. S. Beland, the present Min- 
ister. 


N example of this business man- 

agement was the system of ad- 
justing the size of hospital staffs. In 
this country the staff is appointed ac- 
cording to the rated capacity of the 
hospital, with little regard for the num- 
ber of patients there happen to be on 
hand. But the Canadian Department, 
after a survey of some 600 hospitals 
all over the world, worked out a for- 
mula showing just how many attend- 
ants of each kind are needed by a 
given number and type of patients. 
Weekly reports gave the number of 
patients in each hospital, and the staff 
was made to fit. This system saved 
millions, literally. 

Another thing was the careful work- 
ing out of the training courses. The 
work at first was in the hands of pro- 
fessional educators; shortly employers 
and scientists and labor experts were 
called in and the plan of study was 
gone over thoroughly. It was decided 
that the best training could be given 
in the shops, with schools merely as 
the auxiliaries for teaching theory. 
(Our shop training, thanks to poor 
supervision, has been one of our weak- 
est spots.) It was determined exactly 
how much training was necessary to 
prepare a man for self-support in any 
given trade. The result was courses 
averaging seven months—ours aver- 
age twenty-seven—and a saving of 
over three thousand dollars on each 
man trained. 

Running expenses also received at- 
tention. Sir James was interested in 
the pennies, and when a hospital was 
found to be paying two cents a week 
more per man for food materials a let- 
ter went to that hospital by the next 
mail—not a pleasant letter. All of 
which goes to show why the Canadian 
work has cost only about a third as 
much per man as ours has. Inciden- 
tally, her overhead or administration 
costs are only 6.6 per cent of the total 
spent, ours are somewhere around 10 
per cent. 

The freedom from political fear 
with which the Canadian officials were 
blessed enabled them to meet openly 
one problem which United States offi- 
cials hardly dare mention above a 
whisper—the danger of making habit- 
ual paupers and professional beggars 
out of some of the veterans by too 
generous or too prolonged aid. The 
fear of veterans’ votes makes it dan- 
gerous for a politician to hint that any 
veteran may be anything less than a 
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saint. The Canadian officials are not 
politicians, and so can be open in de- 
claring that they do not believe they 
are doing any man a favor by depriv- 
ing him of self-reliance and the self- 
respect that goes with it. We too often 
act as if this were a fine and noble 
thing to do.’ 

So Canada set out from the start to 
prevent this. The experience of this 
country was used as a horrible exam- 
ple. .The story of the United States 
pension scandal, written by Burton J. 
Hendrick, a United States citizen, was 
put in the hands of every legislator 
and every official having anything to 
do with the veterans. All policies 
were carefully planned to avoid the 
evils which that pension record shows. 

In the first place, all pay and allow- 
ances—except pensions for permanent 
disability—were kept low. Canada 
does not—as we do—reward a man 
for keeping on the sick list or being 
slow in his training. The.man in hos- 
pital is well taken care of, but not paid 
enough to make it profitable for him 
to stay sick as long as he can or to 
discover an illness when he has none. 
There was too much generosity in this 
at first, and when the error was dis- 
covered a resurvey of the hospitals 
showed that about a third of the pa- 
tients should not be there. Since there 
was no general criticism when this 
third of the total hospital patients 
were incontinently turned out of doors, 
it is safe to assume that the resurvey 
was fair and accurate. 


HERE is no reward, either, for the 

man who delays finishing his train- 
ing. The training pay is adequate, but 
not quite what a man can make at reg- 
ular work. Moreover, the pay a trainee 
gets depends entirely on his working. 
We pay by the month whether a man 
works or loafs, but Canada pays only 
for the work he actually does. Thus 
there has been none of the slacking, 
malingering, and evasion which have 
hampered our training. The men 
were anxious to finish, they worked 
their best, and got on their own feet 
as soon as ever they could. 


There was one mistake made in re-_ 


gard to self-respect, the officials admit. 
This came during the period of unem- 
ployment which hit Canada a couple 
of years ago. Many veterans were 
thrown out of work along with the 
rest, and the Department instituted a 
system of relief by which unemployed 
men might draw as much as $75 a 
month. The result was disheartening. 
It was soon found that many men were 
throwing up jobs for the sake of get- 
ting the relief money. One who had 
been earning $100 a month was cailed 
on the carpet. “Sure I quit,” he 
grinned. “What for should I work 
hard for only $25 a month?” Some 
even spent their time urging friends 
to get “in on the soft snap.” So as 
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soon as the worst of the winter was 
over the unemployment relief was 
stopped. Instantly about ninety-five 
per cent of the “cases” vanished— 
went to work. The few who remained 
were taken care of without advertis- 


ing. 


HE restoration of self-confidence 
began even in the hospitals. Ward 
occupations were introduced, so that 
by the time a man could move about he 
had already learned that he was not 
quite helpless. As men grew stronger 
they were sent into “curative work- 
shops,” where their self-confidence 
was further restored through doing 
more and more difficult work. Neither 
of these activities had any direct voca- 
tional purpose, but they did bring the 
men to the point where they were 
mentally prepared to work as soon as 
they were physically able. 

In general the whole policy of Can- 
ada has been to avoid making any dis- 
tinction between the veteran and the 
ordinary citizen so far as any claim 
upon the Government is concerned ex- 
cept when that claim is based on in- 
jury received in the service of the 
country. It does its utmost to care 
for such injuries, but it does not con- 
sider that the fact that a man did his 
duty patriotically entitles him to any 
preference over other men whose duty 
may have been of other kinds, nor to 
any coddling whatever. It has abol- 
ished all agencies which might set the 
veteran apart from other citizens, and, 
in fact, so far as can be seen, the 
average Canadian veteran does not 
think of himself as different, either 
socially or politically. 

The crowning success of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment was in its personal relations with 
the men, and this again came from its 
high-grade personnel. Our Bureau’s 
understrappers too often were over- 
bearing, discourteous, offensive, with 
a general “take it or leave it and go 
to hell anyway” manner. The Cana- 
dians were both selected and trained 
to be considerate, diplomatic, to con- 








ANADA keeps out the 
aliens she does not 
want, and the aliens she 
wants she gets. How does 
she doit? We asked Stanley 
Frost to find out. He made 
inquiry of the highest author- 
ities in Canada. The answer 
crams two articles to the 
brim. The first will be printed 
soon —in a week or two. 
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ciliate the men in every way that did 
not prevent effective work, to take 
constant pains to meet their preju- 
dices and to do the little, important, 
kindly things. 

One policy early adopted was that 
none but overseas men, by preference 
men who had been in the thick, were 
ever brought into contact with the 
veterans. Such men had the veteran’s 
point of view, understood his difficul- 
ties, could talk his language. Another 
policy was that of prompt action, with 
instant relief for pressing needs. An- 
other was attention to small details; 
comfortable rooms for men waiting to 
be heard, dainty service of food in the 
hospitals, pleasant speech, and smiling 
welcomes. Another was that of co- 
operation with the men. The officials 
were “the veteran’s friends, not the 
guard at the door.” They were care- 
ful to permit no excessive demand to 
slip by, but they were also always 
careful to see that each man got all 
that he was entitled to. One contact 
man told me that he believed this 
attitude had done more to insure the 
good: will of the veterans than all the 
benefits the Department could give. 


N fairness to the officials of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, it 
must be pointed out that they had no 
such chance to do good work as was 
given to the Canadians. Congress 
prevented that; it imposed political 
appointees and log-rolling methods on 
our veterans’ agencies from the start. 
It is responsible for the too low pay 
of the workers and the too high allow- 
ances to trainees and sick men. It 
made the officials play politics first and 
do their work afterward—if at all. 

Canadian Government officials in 
general have this great advantage over 
ours. Politics and administration are 
kept apart there, with rare exceptions. 
Politics sometimes does influence high 
appointments, but the work of admin- 
istration never. The executive heads 
of all the departments—the Deputy 
Ministers—are permanently beyond 
the reach of politics. Just now, for 
example, the Government is under 
heavy pressure to remove one such 
man, but will not, because of the dan- 
ger that the precedent would admit 
political evils into the executive ma- 
chinery. So in Canada Government 
work can be done on the basis of the 
work itself, and one of the evils which 
we have come to think of as an un- 
avoidable evil of democracy is almost 
entirely avoided. 

The one comfort in the situation is 
that whenever we wish to make our 
own politicians keep their hands off 
we can. We pick them and can control 
them if we will take the trouble. And 
in the immedate situation we could, 
without much trouble, make Congress 
give our Veterans’ Bureau a fair 
chance to do what Canada has done. 
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LEADING IN THE WINNER—MR. B. IRISH, A TENANT FARMER, TAKES THE SALUTATIONS FOR PAPYRUS; DONOGHUE UP 





WHEN PAPYRUS WON THE DERBY 
THE MOST ENGLISH THING IN ENGLAND 


- OW,” the visitor from across 
H the Big Water sometimes 
asks, “can I see the most of 
England in the least space and in the 
least time?” 

The answer must be, “Go to the 
Derby.” 

There is England, both old and new; 
and there are the English, hundreds 
of thousands of them, stripped of their 
customary reserve and glad to be rid 
of it, and all bent on indulging to the 
joyfulest extent the thing which grips 
the population of the British Isles 
more than any other—the passion for 
racing. 

The, Derby (always pronounced 
“Darby”) is the chiefest and most 
adored of the classic races which from 
April ‘to October every year engage the 
absorbed interest and devotion of the 
true-born Briton as no other sport 
does—not even football, which during 
the. winter season draws throngs that 
make the attendance at an American 
baseball game look apathetic. It takes 
place at Epsom—which gives its name 
to a certain well-known medicinal 
preparation—usually during the first 
week in June. Epsom is only some 
twenty miles from London, and is 
easily reached by rail or motor; there- 
fore the visitor who wishes to see, 
study, and marvel at the mightiest of 
British holiday gatherings would do 
well to arrange to be present. 
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BY C. P. RUSSELL 








OR nearly a hundred 
kK and fifty years the 
great horse-races in Eng- 
land—called ‘‘ classics ’’— 
have been those for three- 
year-olds. Now Papyrus, 
the winner of this year’s 
Derby, the chief of these 
races, has crossed the ocean 
to meet the best of the 
three-year-olds of America. 
On October 20 he will run 
against the Jockey Club’s 
selection—H. F. Sinclair’s 
Zev. Here is the story of 
Papyrus’s victory in the 
Derby, that most English 

of English events. 








more than that. 


It would be wrong to regard the 
Derby as a mere racing meet; it is 
It is a kind of na- 


tional—even racial—festival in which 
all classes of English society, from 
noble lords to servant girls, abandon 
themselves to a delirium of excitement. 
No other event rivals it in public at- 
tention. Gossip concerning it and its 
probable horses and jockeys begins a 
year beforehand. Even New- Year’s 
Day is greeted as the herald of the 
Derby Day, only six months distant. 

As the event draws near. all the 
usual political, economic, or social 
questions that have been troubling the 
population are laid aside. Nothing 
matters except the Derby. The chim- 
ney-sweep brushes the soot out of his 
eyes to read the racing column in his 
favorite newspaper. The grocer’s boy 
and the cook swap tips at the back 
door. The barber asks you what you 
think of a certain horse as he piles 
lather upon your countenance. The 
condition of the favorite for the race 
produces more public anxiety than that 
of the royal baby, and the leading 
jockey is more talked about than any 
governmental potentate. 

It must be remembered that horse- 
racing is not a moral question in Eng- 
land. Betting is regarded with an in- 
dulgent eye by the authorities of both 
Church and State; but even those per- 
sons who are squeamish for the rest 
of the year would feel faithless to a 
great tradition if they did not have a 
little “something” on the result of the 
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Derby. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds sterling change hands on the 
festal day, and fortunes are won on 
the sweepstakes organized in every 
club and office. This year a working- 
woman in Lancashire won the equiva- 
lent of more than $150,000 in a 
“sweep,” and last year a Liverpool 
typist won double that sum. Even 
members of the clergy have been 
known to betray acute anxiety about 
the results of a “draw.” 

Though Derby Day is not officially 
a holiday, it is observed as one, at least 
in southern England. Those London 
business offices that keep open see lit- 
tle genuine work done. And it is use- 
less to ask for the “chief” on that day 
—you may depend upon it he has gone 
to the Derby. . 

The Epsom race-course is situated 
in the midst of a group of the famous 
Downs of Surrey. The American visi- 
tor sometimes wonders why they are 
not called “Ups” instead, for they are 
rolling hills that often present steep 
faces. 

For days before the Derby the 
Downs are inhabited by an ever- 
thickening army of gypsies, caravan- 
ers, hawkers,..venders, sharpers, and 
other hangers-on, all intent on getting, 
by one device or another, some share 
of the money which more than two 
hundred thousand persons are ex- 
pected to bring. Booths and stalls 
spring up in endless rows. 

On the morning of the day every 
gypsy woman emerges in her brightest 
ribbons and largest earrings; costers 
covered with pear! buttons shout aloud 
their wares; the shell-and-pea sharper 
dons his highest gray hat; ’Erbert 
and ’Arriet are already here in hasien- 
ing thousands; the Downs purr with 
endless streams of motors; swooping 
airplanes guide the traffic by wireless; 
long trains disgorge the “punter,” as 
the small better is known, in eager 


armies; everybody hurries with the. 


nervous hurry that distinguishes 
circus-day crowds, though it is hours 
before the races start. 

It all seems tremendously noisy, 
confused, and feverish, but already the 
veteran race-goer is shaking his head. 
“Darby Day is not like it useter was,” 
he says; “people don’t get drunk 
enough! Nobody’s got more than the 
price of a pint o’ bitter nowadays,” he 
complains. But the bookmakers are 
already rapidly filling their satchels 
with shillings and ’arf-crowns and 
handing out tickets with a practiced 
thrust. “Gog,” “Billy Levy of Brix- 
ton,” “Jem—the Man You All Know,” 
“Jack Joream, He Gives You a Run”— 
they are all here, bawling “Six to one 
bar one” with all the weird intonations 
of the race-track. 

At last the unimportant selling-plate 
races are over. It is getting towards 
three o’clock, the time of the big race. 
The stands are now too crowded to sit 
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down; one must stand and crane his 
neck if he is to see anything. Over 
the face of the Downs the masses 
sway like troubled bees. Rows of 
motor cars and omnibuses stretch into 
the distance. The rich green turf is 
black with hats and shoulders. . Odors 
of ale and beer sweep one’s nostrils. 
The bookmakers’ shouts grow shriller 
and shriller. But there is remarkably 
little disorder. The police are numer- 
ous, but have little to do except to 
keep the course clear. 

There is a long expectant pause, and 
then—“Here they come!” The sun- 
light glints on blobs of color coming 
up the track. It is the pre-Derby 
parade of horses and jockeys. No 
horse is over three years old. They 
pass before the stands in a long line. 
A little black colt prances nervously 
and pulls on his reins. But the big 
gray next to him walks-as sedately as 
a schoolmaster. Some one says So- 
and-so is switching his tail—a bad 
sign. _ 

Some one else says the favorite is 
walking stiffly, but his companion says 
he only imagines it. 

There is a sudden shout and hats 
are tossed. It is the Prince of Wales. 
With a friend on either side, he takes 
his place in the fringe of spectators 
lining the course and watches the 
parade go by. 

There is another shout, and voices 
cry, “Steve!” This is the crowd’s 
greeting to Donoghue, its darling 
jockey. He turns and grins slightly. 
His eyes are bright like a bird’s. He 
has won two Derbies in succession. 
Can he win the third? That is some- 
thing no jockey has ever done. 

Now the parade is over, and the 
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horses turn and dart for the starting- 
post. The betting rings seethe and 
boil as the last few bets go down. One 
pulls his toe out from under a heavy 
neighbor’s feet and wishes he had 
something very wet to drink. There 
comes a thick silence as the horses are 
faintly visible in the distance on top 
of. the hill, lining up at the post. A 
long delay, and then, “They’re off!” 

A mist descends and obscures the 
course. Two tense minutes go by. 
And then two horses dart out of the 
ruck, well in advance of the bobbing 
group behind. The black horse re- 
sponds to a touch of the whip and 
voices cry, “Pharos is winning it!” 

“Not ’arf!” comes the reply. “It’s 
Steve’s race! Come on, Steve! Good 
old Steve! Steve, Steve, Steve!” 

The little horse on the rails spurts 
as. his jockey lifts his whip and shakes 
it. The black horse hangs on gamely. 
But Donoghue’s mount is gamer. His 
legs twinkling, his mane flying, he 
forges ahead, foot by foot. The black 
is done. The little horse on the rails 
stretches himself yet closer to the 
ground. He flashes in front of the 
post by a good length. 

Donoghue has won the Derby for 
the third successive time! Papyrus, 
owned by a tenant farmer who trains 
only one other horse, has beat the 
pampered favorites of the nobility. 

It is an enormously popular victory, 
and the crowd swarms down to sur- 
round the grinning winner. A million 
extra pints will be drunk the night, 
for every office boy and servant girl in 
London “backed Steve.” 

No, do not miss the Derby. It rep- 
resents an England you see only one 
day in the year. 
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MOTOR CARS HAVE NOT YET DRIVEN OUT THE OLD-FASHIONED COACH-AND-FOUR ON DERBY DAY 







































THIS COUNTS AS MUCH AS A 
THREE-HUNDRED-YARD DRIVE 


(C) P. & A. Photos 


MISS EDITH CUMMINGS, OF CHICAGO, WINNER OF THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT THE WESTCHESTER-BILTMORE GOLF LINKS AT 
RYE, NEW YORK 
She is putting on the fourth green in her match with Miss Alexa Stirling, champion in 1916, 1919, and 


1920. This was the final match, and Miss Cummings (after trailing her opponent) won three up and 
two to play 
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Smeeks, the Hollander, and Daniel 


WAS «ROBINSON CRUSOE” WRITTEN 
BY A HOLLANDER? 


BY ARNOLD MULDER 


R. Lucius L. HUBBARD, of the 
D University of Michigan, has 
published a book, “A Dutch 
Source of Robinson Crusoe,” * that de- 
serves the interest of students of 
English literature. It is of course too 
much to expect that the general reader 
shall be interested in the sources of 
any piece of literature. It is hard 
enough to win the attention of said 
G. R. for the works of art themselves. 
When “The Marble Faun” was pub- 
lished, Hawthorne, who was in Eng- 
land at the time, complained to Fields, 
his American publisher, that the 
English public was not bothering its 
head about the new book, but was all 
worked up about a prize-fight between 
an American champion called Heenan 
and an Englishman he does not name. 
In the face of this international fistic 
crisis, what chance was there for an 
immortal novel? “No moral or intel- 
lectual triumph,” writes Hawthorne, 
“that we can possibly win would in- 
spire them [the English] with half 
the respect or half the mortification 
that the loss of this fight would have 
caused them.” And if “Paradise 
Lost” had been published in America 
July 4, 1923, instead of in seventeenth- 
century England, there would not 
have been room left in the newspapers 
to give it a five-line notice because 
of another internationally important 
pummeling match—so far is grandeur 
still from our dust, so far is man from 
God, 

In 1708, eleven years before the ap- 
pearance of “Robinson Crusoe” in 
England, Hendrik Smeeks published a 
book in the Netherlands called “A 
Description of the Mighty Kingdom 
of Krinke Kesmes,” which contained 
an episode describing the life of a 
marooned sailor on an isolated island 
remarkably like “Robinson Crusoe.” 
This book had only an ephemeral 
existence in the Netherlands, where 
the last of four editions appeared in 
1776, and in Germany, where the edi- 
tions were fewer still. It seems to 
have escaped altogether, until quite 
recently, the notice of scholars in 
other countries, and the debt that 
Daniel Defoe probably owes to its 
Dutch author was not pointed out un- 
til Mr. Hubbard’s book appeared. 

The marooned sailor episode of the 
Dutch story was translated for the 
first time by Dr. Hubbard, and he 
supports with a good deal of force 
the claim of several Dutch writers, not 


1A Dutch —ource of -Robinson Crusoe. By 
Lucius L. HuDBard. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





only that Defoe knew Smeeks’s book, 
but that he borrowed from it exten- 
sively. The publication in book form 
of Hubbard’s translation and of 
parallel passages from “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” together ‘with the episode in the 
original Dutch—the quaint Dutch of 
two hundred years ago with its now 
obsolete spelling—and a bibliographi- 
cal Introduction open the question as 
to how far Defoe is indebted to the 
Hollander and how far his own native 
genius was responsible for the book 
that has been a world classic for two 
centuries. 

Parenthetically, those candidates 
for Ph.D. degrees in English litera- 
ture who are looking for a field to 
make their own and who want to con- 
quer a world in scholarship that has 
not yet been overrun again and again 
by scholars who preceded them can 
probably do no better than master the 
Dutch language. There is probably a 
much closer relationship between 
Dutch and English literature than the 
world supposes. Scholars know that 
“Paradise Lost” owes much to a 
Dutch epic, “Lucifer,” by Joost van 
den Vondel, but it is probably not so 
well known that there is opportunity 
for original research work in the 
sources of certain of Shakespeare’s 
plays by delving into long-since-for- 
gotten Dutch books of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. A _ noted 
Shakespeare scholar, the author of 
many volumes on Shakespeare, re- 
gretted the fact in my hearing that he 
did not know Dutch; he looked upon 
that field as rich in possibilities. And 
Dr. Hubbard’s book is another hint 
that there may be possibilities in a 
comparative study of the literatures 
of the two countries of succeeding 
centuries as well. 

The name of the Dutch Robinson 
Crusoe is “Sjouke Gabbes.” And, as 
everybody knows, of course the name 
of the man in real life who was ma- 
rooned on the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch 
sailor whose single claim to immor- 
tality is that he is supposed to have 
suggested to Defoe the idea for 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Selkirk fived 
from 1676 to 1721, and “Robinson 
Crusoe” was published in 1719, two 
years before the death of the man 
who is believed to have inspired it. 
But “Sjouke Gabbes” was published 
eleven years nearer to the time when 
the romantic adventure of Alexander 
Selkirk first stirred the world. It is 
possible, of course, that both Hendrik 


Defoe, the Englishman, used the Sel- 
kirk incident independently and that 
Defoe owes nothing to Smeeks. But. 
the probabilities are also great that 
Defoe’s imagination was first stirred 
into action by the Dutch version of the 
story. 

Defoe’s life and character lend color 
to such a supposition. His career was 
as different as could be from that of 
the typical man of letters. In prison 
and out again, a politician who was 
not above trickery to remain in politi- 
cal favor, a business man who was not 
always too scrupulous about his meth- 
ods, a pamphleteer and publisher, a 
literary Jack-of-all-trades whom some 
one has called “perhaps the greatest 
liar that ever lived,” he went to many 
curious devices to make a living. 
There is no reason to suppose that he 
appreciated the fact that his name 
would be listed among the great in 
English literature. He was during 
most of his life much more concerned 
about where his next leg of mutton 
was to come from than about his name 
in histories of English literature. In 
other words, he was a struggling 
journalist rather than a litterateur; 
his books were written out of a press- 
ing need for money; and what more 
natural than that an obscure Dutch 
book, with a story in it that he imme- 
diately felt was admirably suited to 
his peculiar talent for realistic veri- 
similitude, should be greedily seized 
upon by him and turned into copy 
that could be sold? And even if he 
did borrow as_ extensively from 
Smeeks as the Hubbard book’s paral- 
lels seem to suggest, that was not 
considered reprehensible in those days 
of literary piracy, but was rather a 
rule. Foreign authors were fair game 
if they made salable copy. 

And even if it should be established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
“Sjouke Gabbes” is authentically the 
source of “Robinson Crusoe,” the fact 
would hardly take an inch from De- 
foe’s literary stature. Scholars have 
been engaged for centuries in tracing 
the sources of Shakespeare’s plays. 
And the parallels between some of the 
older plays and stories that Shake- 
speare drew on for material and the 
finished product as published in the 
First Folio are often quite as close as 
those that Dr. Hubbard discovers be- 
tween “Sjouke Gabbes” and “Robin- 
son Crusoe.” Shakespeare did not 
merely take the stories furnished by 
others; frequently he took the entire 
framework of an older writer’s play 
and used it for his own purposes. 
Like the schoolboy who copies in his 
examination paper the errors of his 
seatmate, Shakespeare showed his 
fidelity to his sources almost as much 
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in the curious historical blunders and 
in his now famous anachronisms as in 
transmuting mere prose into deathless 
poetry. He was not a historian or a 
geographer who could be expected to 
know that Bohemia did not have a 
seacoast, but he was something much 
greater than scholar or historian—a 
great poet. And the world has per- 
sisted in honoring him, justly so, be- 
cause of his poetry and has not wor- 
ried overmuch about the fact that he 
“lifted” occasional lines and the 
framework of whole scenes or plays 
from earlier writers. Those earlier 
ones, after all, had their opportunity ; 
if they had had literary vitality 
enough to convert their material into 
great poetry, they would have made it 
impracticable for one who came later 
to use it. The world has consented to 
the principle that any one who can 
convert a piece of literature into a 
greater work of art is not to be with- 
out honor. 

And that is unquestionably what 
Daniel Defoe, hack writer, did when 
he wrote “Robinson Crusoe” if he 
used Smeeks’s book. Hendrik Smeeks 
had his chance eleven years earlier to 
challenge the attention of the world 
and to win immortality with his story 
of the marooned sailor. But even in 
his, own country. the book went 
through only- four editions in more 
than half a century, and it is revived 
now, not because it has authentic 
vitality of its own, but because it is 
the possible source of an undoubted 
work of genius. If “Robinson Cru- 
soe” had never been written, there is 
not the slightest| reason to suppose 
that “Sjouke Gabbes” would ever have 
been disinterred from its two cen- 
turies of oblivion. It does not compel 
attention for its own sake. Defoe 
took this story—if he did take it— 
and converted it into a book that has 
an independent life of its own. De- 
foe’s book was very soon translated 
into the very language of its putative 
source, and it seems to have been able 
to compete successfully with it in the 
Netherlands. 

And even if it is granted that Defoe 
owed to “Sjouke Gabbes” all that he 
is supposed to owe to the Dutch story, 
the honor of being the author of 
“Rebinson Crusoe” is as great as ever. 
For the achievement of that book does 
not lie in the invention of the plot or 
even in the invention of the incidents 
of the life on the island; given the 
former, which unquestionably was 
suggested by real life, many of the 
latter were almost inevitable. But to 
make his marooned sailor more real 
than a friend one knows intimately, to 
create a suspense out of the ordinary 
incidents of his life on the island that 
sometimes makes the reader of two 
hundred years after the book was 
written hold his breath, to arrange 
the incidents with such a sure sense 
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for verisimilitude that the reader for- 
gets that this is a story and not biog- 
raphy, is a triumph of the imagination 
that belongs only to genius of the first 
order. 

It is a curious fact that Daniel 
Defoe has nothing to fear from the 
discovery of the possible sources of 
his book, but has everything to fear 
from the publication of boys’ editions 
of his great classic. The real “Robin- 
son Crusoe” has for a century or more 
been buried under an avalanche of 
boys’ editions, so much so that the 
average general reader is not even 
aware of the book’s true character. It 
is conceivable that a century or two 
hence the “Robinson Crusoe” as writ- 
ten by Defoe may be as obscure as 
“Sjouke Gabbes” of Hendrik Smeeks 
to-day, and that the readers of that 
day will class “Robinson Crusoe” with 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” and “Lit- 
tle Women” and “Treasure Island” 
and other “juveniles.” 

It is, in fact, so classed to-day by 
probably nine out of ten persons. [ 
have seen it listed as “juvenile” in 
public libraries, and in common speech 
it is almost invariably referred to as 
a boys’ book. Almost every literate 
person is under the impression that 
he has read “Robinson Crusoe,” but 
an astonishingly large number have 
never read it as it was written by 
Defoe. They have read it in child- 
hood in words of one or two syllables, 
but seldom in the vigorous eighteenth- 
century prose that has made it a 
century prose that has made it a world 
classic. A man may run through it 
again with his small son in the spirit 
in which he works over again the 
arithmetic problems that his boy has 
to do in school—a wholesome endeavor 
to enter into the life of his boy and 
get as close to him as possible. But 
he reads the Defoe classic in a half- 
apologetic spirit. If he had no boy, 
he would of course not do anything so 
childish. 

He does not realize that “Robinson 
Crusoe” is one of the most mentally 
mature books in English fiction. In 
Defoe’s day there was no such thing 
as “juvenile literature.” Defoe never 
set out to be a writer for boys, as his 
other works plainly show. Such books 
as “Moll Flanders” and “A Journal of 
the Plague Year” contain no hint that 
the author had a juvenile audience 
in mind. It is purely because of 
the universal interest of the book that 
“Robinson Crusoe” has become the 
preperty of the boyhood of the world. 
It is a tribute to Defoe’s genius that 
he could write a story which can at 
the same time charm the most sophis- 
ticated intelligence and the most un- 
tutored boy mind. Only writers of 
first rank can do that. 

There is no reason. why boys should 
not continue to enjoy the story as a 
boys’ book and grown-ups as a book 
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for mature minds. “Robinson Crusoe” 
needs to be rediscovered, and there is 
adventure of the rarest kind in read- 
ing it as Defoe wrote it. It seems a 
great pity that large’ numbers who 
could enjoy the real “Robinson Crusoe” 
do not to all intents and purposes know 
that it exists. 
“Robinson Crusoe” in its true form 
is not a romantic story at all, as most 
people who have read a boys’ edition 
of it suppose it is. It is a piece of 
realism of the purest type. The frame 
of the story is of course romantic— 
the central incident of the _ ship- 
wrecked mariner on a lonely island. 
In the hands of a romantic writer this 
would almost inevitably have led to 
romantic episodes of the most impos- 
sible kind far removed from actuality, 
and hence completely lacking in veri- 
similitude. But. Defoe was.a realist to 
the very marrow of his bones, and one 
of the most romantic incidents known 
to legend. or history did. not have 
power to make him turn traitor to his 
native genius. And English literature 
is the richer. by at least one. great 
classic because of this. And the 
reader who rediscovers the real ‘“‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe” as a work of the imagi- 
nation for grown-up minds will be the 
richer by one novel that. can bear 
reading again and again. Such books 


- are comparatively few, and the -per- 


sons who make it a practice to read 
Jane Austen or Henry Fielding once a 
year can add Daniel Defoe to.their 
list. 

For there is another curious fact 
about “Robinson Crusoe”’”—it has 
“killed” all the other books of Defoe 
for the general reader, just as a rich 
shade of green gown may “kill” a 
gown of more subdued green in.a ball- 
room. Such books as “A Journal of 
the Plague Year” and “Moll Flanders” 
have a right to recognition on their 
own account, but they are almost 
never read because they are by the 
author of “Robinson Crusoe.” The 
story of Defoe’s sailor has so occupied 
the attention of the world that there 
seems to be no capacity left to read 
his other works. This is a common 
phenomenon in literature. Who reads 
or has read the other books by the 
author of “Ben Hur’? Who reads or 
has read any of the books of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe except “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”? It is a case of the richer 
green “killing” the more subdued 
shade, a case of the one famous book 
“killing” all the other books to which 
a writer has devoted his life. And 
the well-known book is not always the 
writer’s best. In Defoe’s case it prob- 
ably is, but some of the other books 
that stand to his credit are hardly less 
worth while and would have a high 
rank in English literature if not over- 
shadowed by “Robinson Crusoe.” And 
if Defoe’s other books were “killed” 
by “Crusoe” in its genuine form, there 
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Wk) It took all these people to make. 
. your telephone receiver case ~right! 
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, | ‘HESE pictures tell a story of the 
amazing detail that enters into 
telephone manufacture. 






If all these people are needed just to 
make the outer shell of each receiver, 
think of the hundreds that are engaged 
in producing the magnets and coils and 
diaphragms that go into these shells— 
the vital parts you do not see. Or take 
your telephone as a whole, and the men 
and women whose daily work it repre- 
sents would number among the 
thousands, 
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Step by step, from raw material to 
finished product, your Western Electric 
telephone is made right. 
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Clean Shooting 


Oh, the thrill of clean shooting with a clean gun—barrels 
unblemished inside and out—loading and firing mechan- 
isms working “smooth as silk,” all due to regular use of 


The High Quality 


3-in-One Gan Oil 


the right viscosity to “stay put.’ 
Lubricates perfectly. Won’t dry out 
or gum. Used as a rust preventive, 
3-in-One penetrates the minute pores 
of the metal and keeps moisture out. 


Twenty-nine years ago hunters, trap 
shooters, rifle and pistol experts dis- 
covered the value of 3-in-One on fire- 
arms. ‘They told us ; we told the world. 
Today 3-in-One is justly called *‘ The 
Universal Gun Oil”’ for it is sold in Sold at all stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. 
every civilized country under the bottles, Also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
sun. FREE—Generous sample and Diction- 
3-in-One is a pure oil compound cf just ary of Uses. Request them on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130G. William St., NEW YORK 
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= = Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 


=~ Mediterranean 


Limited to 450 Guests (About Half Capacity) by Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, 

repeating the complete success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting ? 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 

Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The ‘‘ Scythia ” is a veritable floating palace, with sp decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes ; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S.S. “* Aquitania,”” 
“* Mauretania,” “* Serengaria ”’ or any Cunard Line Steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave., New York (Zstab. 1875) 219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
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THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 


would be comfort in the thought that 
at least Defoe was being read at his 
best, but in. reality the undoubted 
works of art like “A Journal of the 
Plague Year” and “Moll Flanders” 
have been crowded out by adaptations 
of adaptations of the real “Robinson 
Crusoe.” And so Daniel Defoe does 
not exist for thousands who are capa- 
ble of enjoying him. Which is a pity. 

Such books as Mr. Hubbard’s “A 
Dutch Source of Robinson Crusoe” 
probably render a real service by help- 
ing to give Defoe’s great classic back 
to the world of grown-ups. In doing 
this men and women will be enriched 
without in the slightest robbing the 
boys. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
ARAMINTA. By J. C. Snaith. 
Co., New York. §$2. 

This is truly a “delicious bit of high 
comedy,” as the publishers correctly 
describe it. But why they also de- 
scribe it as a “new tale” when the 
book’s own copyright note shows that 
it was first published in America in 
1909 we do not know. We liked this 
charming “Goose” girl then (and said 
so in these columns), and on a second 
reading we like her even better. The 
book is pure fun, and as such only it is 
the best thing Mr. Snaith has done. 


LORRAINE. By Dorothy Foster Gilman. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. §2. 


This novel relates the adventures in 
Singapore of a pretty American girl, 
accustomed by war work to independ- 
ence and self-reliance, capable and 
energetic, but unconventional by An- 
glo-Indian standards. She is there to 
surprise her fiancé, an English civil 
servant. She surprises him too much, 
for he is a martinet on etiquette. In 
the end the engagement is broken and 
she marries a fine American man of 
her own type. The local color is de- 
cidedly interesting and there is excite- 
ment growing out of native plots and 
an abortive insurrection. 


D. Appleton & 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

TRANQUILLITY HOUSE. By Augusta Huiell 

Seaman. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

This is a story for girls and at the 
same time a mystery story that holds 
grown-ups who are fond of exciting 
plot. It is agreeably written. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


HISTORY OF ORNAMENT (A). By A. D. F. 
Hamlin. The Century Company, New York. 


$5. 

Professor Hamlin in his preface to 
this important work says that he 
planned to devote two years to its 
preparation, but found six years all 
too little; the reader will wonder that 
even that period could have sufficed 
for the vast labor the results of which 
are compressed within this volume. 
The characteristics and development 
of ornament as related to architecture 
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and the industrial and decorative arts 
—ceramics, metal work, textiles, etc.— 
during the Renaissance and later pe- 
riods are described with a wealth of 
knowledge, a judiciousness of com- 
ment, and a vivacity of spirit that 
make a most favorable impression. 
The daily increasing host of men and 
women who are becoming interested 
in the themes treated will find this an 
inspiring and reliable source of infor- 
mation, and students will welcome it 
as the opposite of a dry-as-dust treat- 
ment of its subject. The illustration 
is notable for its fullness and intelli- 
gent selection. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


LOST KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY (THE). By 
Robert J. Casey. The Century Company, New 
York. $4. 


Legends of Old Burgundy and the 
present-day aspects of the surviving 
cities of that lost kingdom are here 
pleasantly intermingled by the author 
in a flowing narrative that will lure 
many a reader to wish to repeat his 
leisurely wanderings. The _ photo- 
graphic illustrations are exceptionally 
attractive and well printed. 


MEN, MAIDENS, AND MANTILLAS. By Stella 
Burke May. The Century Company, New 
York. $3.50. 

The author made an extensive tour 
in Mexico and South America and 
writes about her experiences in a 
lively and engaging way. Her sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the people she 
met resulted in many interesting inci- 
dents, which are related with unfailing 
zest and with a keen apprehension of 
changing conditions in Latin America. 


POETRY : 
CUPS OF ILLUSION. By Henry Bellaman. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 
This is a collection of poems, for the 
most part in the freer forms, which 
show a lively sensitiveness to color and 
sound and the subtle movements of 
the mind. Mr. Bellaman is concerned 
chiefly with the elusive aspects of the 
material world and of the world of 
mood and emotion, and these are 
treated with vividness, delicacy, clar- 
ity, and, sometimes, poignancy. There 
is, in addition, occasional tropic pro- 
fusion of imagery, sound, and color 
which moves the reader by sheer ex- 
cess of its outpouring upon the senses. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BIOGRAPHY 

BIRTH OF PSYCHE (THE). By L. Charles- 
Baudouin. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

EMPEROR NICHOLAS II (THE), AS I KNEW 
HIM. By Maj.-Gen. Sir John MHanbury- 
Williams. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$6. 

RUSSIA’S WOMEN. By Nina Nikolaevna Seli- 
vanova. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


STORY OF THE WALLOONS (THE). By Will- 
iam Elliot Griffis. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $2. 


SPORT AND ATHLETICS 
FOOTBALL. By J. W. Wilce. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. §2. *'s 
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“You needn’t give this roof 
a thought till 1943 at least— 


the Bond Guarantees that ’’ 


A definite period of guaranteed service. That’s what the owner of any building 
receives when the architect writes “Barrett Specification Roof” into the 
plans. For when the roof is completed a Surety Bond issued by a great national 
Bonding Company is delivered to the owner—a bond absolutely guaranteeing 
the roof against repair and maintenance expense for 20 years. 


Notice that the headline of this advertisement reads “till 1943 at least.” 
Many roofs of this type are still in excellent condition after 40 or more years 
of hard service. Furthermore, these economical roofs give unsurpassed fire 
protection—always take the base rate of fire insurance. 


Back of Barrett Specification Roofs stand these four factors : 


1. Zhe Barrett Specification—a formula for flat (or nearly flat) roof construc- 
tion drawn up by Barrett technical men with the co-operation of leading 
architects, engineers and contractors. 


. Standardized materials—-The Barrett Specification rigidly prescribes 
the quality and quantity of materials: the necessary number of layers 
of Specification Felt, the requisite amount of Barrett Specification Pitch, 
the top coat of pitch poured (not mopped) and finally the wearing sur- 
face of firmly embedded gravel or slag, so essential to right roof con- 
struction. 
3.-Zhe man who lays the roof—only a man with an earned reputation for 

* good work can qualify to lay a Barrett Specification Roof—can obtain 

the 20-year bond for the owner of the building. 


4. The Barrett Inspection Service—Highly trained Barrett technical men 
are on the job to see that the Barrett Specification is followed in every 
detail. Only after their O.K. has been received is the Bond issued. 


bh 


There are two types of Barrett Specification Roofs—Type “ AA,” bonded 
for 20 years; Type “A,” bonded for 10 years. Both are built of the same 
high-grade materials, the only difference being in the quantity used. 


If you are thinking of roofing—or reroofing—any structure with a flat or 
nearly flat roof, write for copies of The Barrett Specification. Write today. 





40 RECTOR STREET — NEW YORK CITY 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED: 2021 St. Herbert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Mellin’s 
Food 
Babies 


All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 
appearance and happy 


dispositions. 








OER ESTEE Baas A) “We are advertised by our loving friends” 





Send for a copy of our book, 
"the Care ad Pocding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sell Me Your Spare Time 


Your spare hours are worth from $1.00 to $2.00 each. How 
many can you devote each week to a proposition that pays so 
well? Are you interested in earning 


From $10 to $100 Every Week 


The only limit to your income in The Outlook’s circulation 
work is the amount of time you can devote to it. We provide 
you with all materials and equipment necessary. No experience 
is required—we show you how to build up a pleasant, dignified 
and profitable business of your own. Write to me NOW. 

RAYMOND B. BOWEN, 
Business Manager. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








Raymond B. Bowen, Business Manager 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY You CAN 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York a 
Please send me full particulars and equipment S d 
for Outlook circulation work, uccee In 


A LDS TALENT ES OO this Work 


EE oe a ee SEER Ee oe a I es Send the coupon NOW 
and I will mail you com- 
CIRY ccrcccrcecccreccoserersccesee sececseocscnsneceneccscenscecsssecessescencessecesecees plete outfit at once, 
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UNDER TWO PRESIDENTS 


BY ELEANOR HUBBARD GARST 


P in our attic we have a flag from 
U one President and a bunch of 
dried roses from a second, and as a 
family we’ve always thought their 
history intensely interesting. 

When President McKinley came to 
Sioux City on a speech-making tour, 
my father rode in the carriage which 
carried him to the auditorium. To 
father’s gratification, everything was 
moving with due ceremony when the 
procession was broken in upon, and, 
looking up, to his consternation he 
saw my brother Lyle, ten. years old, 
very fat and very short, riding up on 
his enormous single-footing mare, 
Polly. Together with his round, sol- 
emn little face, Lyle had a surpris- 
ingly loud and deep voice. Bowing as 
low as he could and stay balanced on 
Polly’s back, he reached his hand out 
to the President and boomed out, 
“Welcome to our city, Mr. President.” 

“Well, upon my word!” family tra- 
dition places the words in the mouth 
of Mr. McKinley. “Isn’t that a pretty 
big horse for such a small boy? 
Here’s a flag for you to remember me 
by.” He reached up and took a flag 
from the decorations of the carriage. 
“T’ll not forget you.” 

Lyle took it home. Mother wrapped 
it up, and it’s there marked, “From 
President McKinley to Lyle.” 

Some time later, at the end of my 
father’s first year in Congress, the 
talk was of going home, and I 
found that the most important part 
of my whole stay had been neglected. 
How could I face the girls in Sioux 
City and admit I’d never got ac- 
quainted with President Roosevelt? 
And so father took me calling. I re- 
member so well the long reception- 
room, with every chair filled, and, to 
my self-conscious horror, I the only 
child there and, worse, the only female 
of the species in sight. Then came 
the announcement, “The President,” 
and we all sprang to our feet as Mr. 
Roosevelt walked rapidly through the 
room. We just waited a second, and 
then were told we could go into his 
office. Father said:. “Mr. President, 
this little girl couldn’t stand the ig- 
nominy of going back home without 
ever having seen the President.” Mr. 


Roosevelt laughed, took my hand, and: 


said: “And I wouldn’t miss seeing her 
for anything. Here, my dear,” he 
leaned forward and took from his 
desk a great bunch of dewy pink roses, 
“here are some sweet roses for a very 
sweet little girl.” Do you wonder 
that when later my father was an in- 
surgent, as they were called then, and 
I heard some talk of the high-handed 
methods of the President, I always 
felt, sure as sure, that some way he, 
my friend, was right? 

Is just the brief glimpse I can give 
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of Quentin of value to any one but 
myself, I wonder? I went to the 
Force School in Washington, and 
every day a brown, sturdy, and so 
peppy small boy would jump off his 
‘iding horse, take a beautiful bouquet 
from the man who was riding with 
him, and run up the steps to school 
with the flowers for his teacher. It 
was Quentin, and, though I was two 
grades ahead of him, I liked him, as 
did every child there, and we judged 
him with the stern democracy of 
childhood. My best friend, Amy, was 
in his room, and I remember one day 
the excitement .with which she said 
that. Quentin was giving a party that 
afternoon. He had written on the 
blackboard, “All the children in this 
room are invited to a party at my 
house this afternoon. Quentin Roose- 
velt.” They went, and had a wonder- 
ful time, but the true inwardness of 
the event came later through my 
mother, who heard that when the first 
group of children arrived at that dem- 
ocratic household Mrs. Roosevelt cor- 
diallyy greeted them, but as one by one 
the group expanded until there were 
thirty-five starchy little boys and girls, 
she realized that a party was in prog- 
ress, a surprise party, and the surprise 
was on her. Marshaling the White 
House forces of aides-de-camp, secre- 
taries, butler, and chef, party ice-cream 
and cake were produced and the honor 
of the house of Roosevelt was saved. 

And with even that little remem- 
brance of a friendly husky small boy, 
some way the young eagle of America 
fallen in France means something 
more to me than just a symbol of a 
nation’s glory and grief. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


BY EVERETT P. WHEELER 


f ie first duty of the Government 
is to protect honest, hard-work- 
ing citizens, both men and wo- 
men, and thus enable them to go about 
their business in security. Our penal 
laws are enacted for this purpose. 
They have not always been wise. 
Often they have been too severe. We 
have amended them and made them 
reasonable. The question now is— 
How shall we deal with murderers? 
Murder in the first degree is thus 
defined in New York (Penal Law, Sec- 
tion 1044): 

The killing of a human being, un- 
less it is excusable or justifiable, \is 
murder in the first degree, when 
committed— 

1. From a deliberate and premedi- 
tated desiga to effect the death of the 
person killed, or of another; or 
2. By an act imminently dangerous 

to others, and evincing a depraved 
mind, regardless of human life, also 
though without a premeditated design 
to effect the death of any individual; 
or without a design to effect death, 
by a person engaged ji ’ the commis- 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


WHEN YOU NOTIFY THE OUTLOOK OF A CHANGE IN 
YOUR ADDRESS, BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW ADDRESS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. KINDLY WRITE, IF POSSIBLE, TWO 
WEEKS BEFORE THE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO EFFECT. 














Have You Children 
Under Seven ? 


FREE BOOKS 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


Endowed for that purpose, this So- 
ciety offers to send you, without cost 
or obligation other than 5 cents 
EACH for mailing, the following 


Mothers, founded by Ella Frances 
Lynch, will help you educate them 
thoroughly at the lowest possible 





works of Swedenborg : ) 
HEAVEN AND HELL 632 pages cost in money. 

629 ’ 
aa tinge 635 oe For full information regarding personal letters, 
DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 618 pages correspondence courses and books, write to ELLA 


' Sa wet i ood $ FRANCES LYNCH, Bryn Mawr, Penn., enclos- 
peas pared hing bee 9 2 sti Bak no sas ing twenty cents and answering these questions : 
The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 1.Name. 2. Age. 3, What help does your child give? 

4. What good hanits i nr child forming’? 5, What bad 
Room 353 16 East 41st Street, New York habits? % Boe do you panda ? 7. What has your child 
learned by heart ? 
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ALWAYS READY FOR 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Growing children want and fre- 
quently need more nourishment 
than adults, owing to the activity 
of their restless little bodies. 
Baker’s Cocoa fills 
all the requirements 
of the dietitian and 
physician as a de- 
licious, pure and 


healthful beverage. 


Just as good for 
older people. 





#E0.U. S. PAT. OFF, 


It is the cocoa of high quality 
Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lea. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















MEN OF BRAINS 










Malted Milk Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


QB Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (Continued) 
sion of or in an attempt to commit a 
felony, either upon or affecting the 
person killed or otherwise. 

3. When by the commission of ar- 
son (which is setting fire to a house 
in which human beings are dwelling) 
death is caused. 

4. Or when by the willful wrecking 
of a railway train death is caused. 


Before a man is convicted of this 
crime, it is necessary, first, that a 
grand jury should declare under oath 
that there is probable cause to believe 
him guilty, and, second, that he should 
have a public trial with the right to 
have counsel and to confront and 
cross-examine the witnesses against 
him. He has also the right to testify 
in his own behalf. The judge must 
tell the jury that before they render 
a verdict of guilty they must be satis- 
fied beyond a reasonable doubt of the 
guilt of the accused, and, finally, upon 
their oaths, they must so declare by 
their verdict of guilty. 

But this is not all. The accused has 
the right to appeal to the Court of 
Appeals. That Court is commanded by 
statute (Code, Criminal Procedure, 
456) to give judgment upon the merits 
without regard to technical objections. 
To use the language of the Court in 
the Buel case (78 N. Y., 492), “The 
court will iook at the substance of the 
points urged, having in view the pro- 
motion of justice.” 

“When the Court of Appeals has 
affirmed the judgment upon such a 
trial, what right has any man to say 
that a person whose guilt has been 
clearly ascertained is not a criminal? 
The right way to determine this is to 
read the decisions of the Court of 
Appeals in murder cases. These are 
reported in the series known as New 
York Reports. Let us refer to a few. 
- In the Meyer case (162 N. Y., 357) 
Meyer was robbing a poor box in a 
church. A policeman tried to arrest 
him, and he killed the policeman. 

- In the Sullivan case (173 N. Y., 
122) several men broke into a tool 
shed on a railway, stole the tools, and 
used them to break into a post office 
for the purpose of robbing. They 
were armed, and one of them killed a 
policeman trying to arrest them. 

- In the Buel case (78 N. Y., 492) a 
man attempted to commit a rane on a 
girl. She resisted. He put a rope 
around her neck to stop her resistance 
and killed her. 

- All will remember the Becker case, 
where a policeman hired assassins to 
kill witnesses whom he feared would 
testify to crimes committed by himself. 

A more recent case was that of Fra- 
diano. He was served with a police 
court summons, and shot and killed the 
policeman. He was convicted of mur- 
der, May 25, 1922. 

What possible security has the State 





against the repetition of crimes like 
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HALFONTE- 


DON FALL. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the a of eae in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 

American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 











































SERMUDA 
(Bermuda Gov’t's Oficial Contract Steamers) 
Book NOW for Fall & Winter Sailings 
to BERMUDA—All-Year-Round 
Vacationist’s Paradise 
Only 2 Days from New York 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York, Wed. 
and Sat. 


Via New Palatial Twin- 
Screw Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 


S. S. “Fort St. George” 
Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Modern Hotels—No Passports—All Sports 
including Golf (Two 18-Hole 
Courses), Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, 
Trap-shooting, Horse Racing, Fish- 
ing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 
St. Georges, Berm 
Finest Cuisine & Service, Tennis, Golf, 
Magnificent, Tiled Swimming Pool. 


WEST INDIES 
Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 


For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whit ehall St., N. Y. 
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these, except to put the criminal to 
When he is.dead, he will 
ever murder again. No more inno- 
cent victims of his pistol or his knife. 
he French criminologist was right— 
Que. messieurs les assassins com- 
mencent.” When murderers stop mur- 
during, we can abolish capital punish- 
ment, and not till then. 

Shutting a murderer up in prison 
does not prevent his murdering. One 
of the States that restored capital 
punishment did so because a murderer 
killed his keeper. He had been sen- 
tenced for life., No further punish- 
ment could be inflicted. 

Statistics as to the relative propor- 
tion of homicides in States thet have 
capital punishment and those that 


_ have not prove nothing, because they 


ignore the great variety in social con- 
ditions and the character of the popu- 
lation in the various States. No doubt 
in some States this population is more 


. turbulent and lawless than in others. 


If the argument were valid, it would 
be conclusive in favor of capital pun- 
ishment. In Canada, where that pre- 
vails, the proportion of homicides is 
far less than in the United States, as 
we will show... | * % 





* In dealing with this subject, two 


propositions must be considered as 
established. One is that the certainty 
of punishment is much more effective 
to deter men from the commission of 
crime than the severity of it. The 
other is,stated by the Special Commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association 
on Law Enforcement in its Report for 
1922; of this Committee, Governor 
Whitman is now Chairman. There 
has been “a continuous, a widening, 
deepening increase of lawlessness in 
this country. . . . The, criminal situa/ 
tion in the United States, so far a 
crimes of violence is concerned, is 
worse than that of any other civilized 
country. The American temperament 
adjusts itself to sympathizing with 
the accused and a corresponding dis- 
regard for the rights of the public.” 
The Committee investigated Canada, 
and found that crimes of violence 
there are much less frequent than in 
the United States. In 1921 in Canada 
there were only 57 murders. Whereas 
in Cook County alone, which is prin- 
cipally composed of the city of Chi- 
cago, with a population of one-third of 
Canada, there were 212 murders. 

The conclusion of the Conrmittee 
was unanimous: “That the means 
provided in the United States for 
coping with crimes and criminals are 
to-day neither adequate nor efficient. 

The Bar Association is endeavoring 
to promote reforms in these respects. 
It is discouraging to find prison offi- 
cials so full of sympathy for the crimi- 
nals that they forget protection to the 
public. This temper has more to do 
with the frequency of crime in this 
country than any other cause. 
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Thousgnds of people every day’ are gain- 
ing new conceptions of what clean teeth 
mean. Ana of how clean teeth can glisten. 

They learn this by removing film. The 
results are both quick and apparent. This 
ten-day test we offer is a revelation to them. 


Film—a dingy coat 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings +o <eeth, enters crevices and stays. 

It becomes discolored by food stains, to- 
bacco, etc. Then it forms dingy coats. That 
is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substarice which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it, to cause many 
serious troubles. Thus most tooth troubles 


|_are now traced to film. 


- 


Now easy to combat 


fi Now that film is easily combated, due 


to modern dental research. Two effective 
methods have been found. One acts to dis- 
integrate the film at all stages of formation. 
The other to remove it without any harmful 
scouring. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 











A New Idea 


Of. what clean teeth mean 
This ten-day test will bring. it 


Able authorities prove these methods safe 
and effective by many careful tests. Thena 
new-type tooth paste was created to apply 
them daily. That tooth paste is called 
Pepsodent. To millions of people of some 
50 nations it is bringing a new dental era. 


New facts discovered 


Research also discovered two other essen- 
tials which Pepsodent supplies. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there. to 
digest starch deposits which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Pepsodent gives them 
manifold effect. 

You see the results now in every circle. 
Teeth once cloudy glisten now. Look about 
you and note the change which Pepsodent 
has brought. 


Delightful effects 


| Pepsodent results are quickly seen and 
felt. They are amazing and delightful. To 
young anc old they mean prettier teeth, 
cleaner, safer teeth. Once you know those 
benefits you will never go without them. 

Make this ten-day test. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. .See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. You will know 
then what this method means to you and 
yours. Cut out coupon now. 


* 








PAT. OFF. 


Péepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ascientific tooth paste based on mod- 
ern research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 











10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 348, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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THE OUTLOOK 





columns to the page. 
“Want” advertisements, 
Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
} Not less than four lines accepted. 
under the various headings, 
etc., ten cents for each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion. 
advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 
answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“Board and 


The first word of each “Want” 
If 


Replies will be 
Address: 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





He beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visiters 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most intapesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 
Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Loudon. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tiow in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT, 

Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
will be given an 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 3 oanicer ot “a 


small party. Established 1900. Bascock’s 
Tours, 126 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J, 











anted—Minister or Professor to 

conduct party in purope during 
July and August, 1924. Good ankery. 
Est. 1900. Babcock’s Tours, East Orange, N 








WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen.” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








_ CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights,hot and cold water. Good 
tennis court. Six miles from Santa Barbara, 
two miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 
ManaGer, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 
Sharon, Conn., THE BARTRAM INN 


Situated in pleasant village 23¢ hrs. from N. Y. 
Designed for winter com ates steam heat,open 
fires, glass enclosed piazza facing South, pri- 
vate baths, excellent table. All winter sports. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rex Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 

Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A ques, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 
































WINTER Pati 
TO EGYPT 


Holy Land, Turkey, Sicily, 
Greece, Italy, and North Africa 


Sailings from New York 
Jan. 5, 16, and Feb. 23 
Japan & China, Sailing March 20 
Write for details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Earn Your EUROPEAN TOUR 
all or part, by assisting in organizing 
parties. Eight conntries, $745. Address 


MENTOR TOURS,53 W. Jackson Blvd. Cucace 








‘Fhetote nol ean 
ARIZONA 


© BAR_O RANCH 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
Spend your vacation riding horseback ona 
real cattle ranch in the beautiful Dragoon 
Mountains. Easily accessible ; comfortable 
ww F quarters ; excellent food : Le ~ 1 ; 
ial tri cow round-ups, etc 
~ po Relerens anh won oni teametel. 
HARRY C. KENDALL, TOMBSTONE, ARIZONA 











Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St.. New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 


fireproof. One block to 72d Bt. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














NEW YORK CITY 


* 8 ° 
Hotel Judson °* yy yi eh” 


Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the a of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per 4 and 
up. rt aij plan Ne 50 er day and up. 

UEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near Sth Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk toall prin- 
cipal theaters. A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


Boarders Wanted 
y ee having large and very 
ed hoase in Upper Montclair 
wishes to share it with a few people desiring 
a real home or would pay especial attention 
to the care and diet of an invalid. 469, Outlook. 























Country Board 


* 


17 October 
Real Estate 





Nae, Private Pigtpe—Peutinity 

ted near Sound. Cultured American 
family. Large South room. Anyoue Den = 
eare, or Cg Particularly successfu: 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Foe OSs ated 0 comely | fur- 














y 10 rooms, a 
nervous cases. Choice table; % spacious pore porches; porch, 4 mn oe deer aque - omne- 
Hine St, Now Hachclie NY Telephone 53. | Address Routh Pines ool, Sainarkand,N.C. 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
Apartments MANUSCRIPTS 





UIET and'REFINED WOMAN, 

wishing to gens the winter 
in NEW YOR would like to 
modest apartment w eh one or two women, or 
secure comfortable room and bath, with or 
without meals. Rast Side from Grame: 

ion to 72d St. References exchan: 
Miss MARY BROOKE, Cross River, N. Y. 


Health Resorts 
Doctor with following, chil- 

Wanted dren’ a specialist, to being ae 

to Middle South. Climate mild, healthy. 


invigorating. Comfortable buildings, well 
arranged. Good school near. 457, Outlook. 


North Manlius, N. Y. 


Convalescents who need home comforts 
will find them at HO NDALE 
FARM. Good table; nile cream, eggs, 
vegetables. Terms moderate. Train to Syra- 
cvs", auto will meet you. Miss SUSIE E. 
ADAMS, R. D. No. 2, Kirkville N. Y. 


VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N. ¥ 


Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 




















— 


GLEN 
PRINGS 


THE 


SP 


WATKIN 


GLEN. N 
NECA 


Live Stock - 
MUST BE SOLD 


regardless of cost 


500 Pure Blooded 
Silver Foxes 


They are from the Prince Edward 
Island strain and few are prize 
winners. Will sell at $100 each 
as am unable to take care of 
them. 

WILLIAM LAWSON 
Gen. Del. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


FOR RENT—Furnished Cottage 


suitable for four, on beautiful Lake North, 9 

miles south of Palin Beach. Bath with shower, 

electricity, garage, private dock, boating, 

fishing. iort drive es Oeun Beach. Spacious 

pounds. Rent to May, 1924, $500. Photos sent. 
. P., Box. 16, South ‘Palin Beach, Fla. 




















_ NEW JERSEY _ 


Vineland Farms gt ‘teres, stocked, 





7-room house, $5,500. 98-acres, 2,700 chickens, 
30 acres fruit. Frank Rothman, Vineland, N N.J, 











SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, ‘Americe's greatest 
magazine for writers. Filled with practical 
articles by leading writers. Will help you 
write and sell sto photopieys, songs, etc. 
688 Butler Building, innati. 

LADIES — Why worry about that n 
Far for your club? Let Patricia Dix doi it 

ull information sees q 

. 4,355, Outloo! 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ye OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 

VICE. Social workers, LV nwemmergy Woes 8 superin- 
tendents, matrons, aon a 
companions, ‘overnesses, mothers’ helpers. 

Miss Richards’ Bureau, Box 5, East Side, 
Providence. 

TEACHERS WANTED — 
cancies for college gt graduates, 
colleges one hig schools. Speci 

TEACH RS’ 
Macheca Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Governesses, nurses, house- 
keepers, dietitians, companions, secretaries. 


FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new bey direct from 
iat. Ne Five pounds, $1.15; ten pounds, 











Jmmediate va- 











2.10. New buckwheat honey, five poun 
1.00; ten pounts, 1.80. Postpaid in — 
and 3. Herbert A. McCallum, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 





GREETING CARDS 


COPLEY CRAFT HAND-COLORED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS will be sent on ten 
days’ approval. The line is best known for 
od distinctive verses. Jessie A. McNicol, 18 

Huntington Ave., Boston, Ma:s. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an’ 

of correspondence. 200 sheets hig! 
grade note paper and 100 enveiopes printed 
at our name and address postpaid $1.50. 
7¢ request. ian 284 Second Ave., 











fron N 4 
PRINTED SEATIORERY— 000 sheets, 100 
velo $1.50 ood grade bond paper. 


in text or Go hicletters or moncgram: 
state which. Workmanship 5 oe eed. 
B. Hicks, Macedon Ceuter, N. 





HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel T eases Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, 

EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guar- 
an after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for free booklet C M-27, 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y: 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
_ MOTHER’S helper wanted. Desire intel- 
igeut, refined young woman to assist mother 
with four children in suburban New York. 
Attractive home and village surroundings. 
Require previous Spe — children, 
but not tutoring. 4,345, Outlook 


WANTED — Mother's sie! in family 
where are no servants. Family consists of 
one child four years, one four months, —_- 
and mother. vely home, perganent oe 
tion, good wages. Please reply 4,362, Outlook, 
stating age, nationality, and experience. 

MOTHER’S helper in family of two adults, 
one child. Personal references required. 
4,361, Outlook. 

WANTED, on or .before November 1, in 
minister’s family of three adults, worki 
housekee} who would appreciate g 
home. Please apy to Mrs. Gorrell Quick, 
22 Deirviow 4° Ave., Verona, N. J. 


WANTED—Superior type Christian woman 
to assist with housework and care of year old 
child in home of preparatory school master. 
Wages moderate. No other servants kept. 
Only “—— really fond of aceunery, | need 
ppt % Address Mrs. E. H. A Ridge- 
Conn. 


Teachers and Governesses 


GOVERNESS, Protestant, for family whose 
children attend school. Highest references 
requir A:idress Mrs. Walter C. vanney, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

WANTED at once—Young, experienced, 
Protestant teacher-governess for girl 9. 





Country. Salary sixty-five dollars a bh 
Send picture and reference to Box 15, Fair- 
ville, Chester Co., 
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SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE nurse will care for patient en 
route to California in exchange for traveling 
expenses. 4,346, Outlook 


Business Situations 


PRIVATE secretarial ition desired by 
young lady, experienced stenographer and 
typist. References. 4,348, Outlook. 


BOOKKEEPER—Wowman with executive 
ability desires position looking after financial 
affairs of individual or as assistant to treas- 
urer or person holding financial position. 
Thoroughly experieuced and _ responsible. 
Excellent references. 4,350, Outlook. 


DEPENDABLE, experienced secretary— 
Vigorous young woman seeks resident or 
non-resident position. 4,364, Outlook. 


COLLEGE graduate desires secretarial 
position. 4,365, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
YOUNG woman, highly educated, pleasing 
personality, world-wide travel experience, 
would act as companion for winter in Califor- 
nia. Expenses only asked. Address 4,305, 
Outlook. 


WOMAN of cuiture, competent to manage 
a man’s establishment, oversee the upbring- 
ing of child, chaperon youns girl, etc., de- 
sires position in high class home. Associa- 
tions valued. Credentials furnished. Address 

. E., care Mrs. Bullis, 234 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPANION to invalid or elderly person. 
by middle-aged man exceptionally qualified 
by temperament and experience. Educated, 
travel capable secretary. Go anywhere. 
Reasonable compensation. 4,341, Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary — Young Ameri- 
can woman desires position with gentleman 
going to Florida or California for the winter. 
Address 4,354, Outlook. 





POSITION wanted—Companion to lady ; 
would travel. Automobile license. Or woul 
take charge of motherless children. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Permanent. 4,352, Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY woman, having traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and Orieut, would 
chaperon young gir! to Orient this winter. 
Highest references. 4,363, Outlvok. 


COMPANION to elderly lady. Reference 
pom to Bishop Hall, of Vermont. 4,360, 
utlook. 


_ WIDOW, traveled extensively—Compan- 
ion, traveling companion, housekeeper, host- 
ess, | position of trust. References ex- 
changed. 4,366, Outlook. 


CULTURED woman wishes position com- 
panion to lady living alone. Country. 4,368, 
Outlook. 


PRACTICAL NURSE-COMPANION to 
invalid or, mental case, young or old gentle- 
man. Exceptionally qualified, experienced, 
middle-aged. No objections to travel. Best 
of references. Address 4,369, Outlook. 


_PHYSICIAN’S widow will exchange ser- 
vices (versatile) in a strictly private Southern 
family for rd, room, and traveling ex- 

nses. Preferably Georgia or Carvlinas. 

eferences. 4.370, Outlook. 


A woman of mature pee and experience 
with young people will accept a position as 
matron in a college hall for girls, or will assist 
an invalid living in the country in the care of 
her home. 4,371, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
FRENCH native teacher; experienced ; 
rivate, class. Mme. Dewey, 18 East 88th St., 
ew York. Lenox 0721. 
GOVERNESS — Swiss, French, German, 
English, wishes position. Best references. 
Write M., 237 W. 24th St., New York. 

TUTORING or typewriting. Virginia 
Carter, Tampa, Fla. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. onthly allowance and full mainte- 





nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 


Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, . 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


LECTURES ON ART —lllustrated with 
stereopticon slides. available for clubs,schools 
and study courses. Prepared by experts. Re- 
quire on {800d reader, lantern and operator. 
May not used for financial profit. Fee $5, 
plus transportation. Exhibitions of pictures 
also available. Fee $10 to $200. ress The 
American Federation of Arts, 1741 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C 

WANTED-—Bright, interesting little girl 
to bring up, between 8 and 10 years. Orphan 

referred. Mrs. Babcock, 136 Prospect S8t., 
Fast Orange, N. J. 


OPPORTUNITY for parents desiring coun- 
try home for children under 5. Special edu- 
cational training given. $25 per week. Limited 
to three. M. Macomber, Hopkinton, Mass. 





THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


A BUILDING that is a hundred years 
old seems a curiosity in New 
York City’s business section. But in 
the old-fashioned streets apart from 
the more prosperous sections there are 
many such buildings. One of them is 
mentioned in the “Gas Log,” a house 
organ. This is No. 28% Bowery, an 
old building with gable roof and dor- 
mer windows, in which for over a cen- 
tury a well-known firm of watch- 
makers has been housed. In reminis- 
cence of the old days, the present 
proprietor of the store says: “Phe | 
Bowery was once considered the most 
important business thoroughfare of 
New York, and scores of high-class 
jewelry stores were established here. 
At that time the best people lived on 
Pell, Doyer, Henry, East Broadway, 
Market, and Monroe Streets. In later 
years, when business moved to Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, we refused, as 
we do still, to vacate the place where 
our business was founded over a hun- 
dred years ago.” 


The old firm of watchmakers spoken 
of above is so well regarded by its 
customers that it is now in a position 
regretfully to turn away repair work 
wanted by new customers, as its quar- 
ters for workmen are limited. The 
streets mentioned above are now in- 
habited by Chinese, Russians, and 
Italians, while just opposite the store 
an outdoor “old clothes market” 
arouses the interest of the wayfarer. 





“Health Training in Schools,” pub- 
lished by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, has many rhymes that are 
recommended for use in classes. Here 
are two samples, one ancient, one mod- 
ern. This from Horace: 

Happy the man, and he alone, 

Who, master of himself, can say, 

This day, at least, hath been mine 

own, 

For I have cleanly lived to-day. 


This from a modern educator: 
Little Bo Peep has lost her teeth, 
And this is the tale about them: 
Had she brushed them each day, 

As the Health Chores say, 
She needn’t have lived without them. 





A so-called automaton, the Turk- 
ish chess-player, is described in an 
English magazine as having produced 
an unparalleled sensation in the early 
part of the last century. It repre- 
sented a Turk of natural size, dressed 
in the national costume, and seated 
behind a box resembling a chest of 
drawers. Before the game began, va- 
rious compartments in the chest were 
opened, revealing pulleys, springs, etc. 
The figure’s arm moved the chess- 
men, and nods of its head indicated 
when the king of its antagonist 
was in. check... Napoleon I, among 





other famous men, is said to have 
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Mr. W.J.BLACK , Pass. Traf.Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines. 
1175 Railway Exchange Chicago 
Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK - GRAND CANYON OUTINGS 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to cost of trip 
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UT of the East have come the 
most picturesque personali- 
ties of all the world. What Euro- 
pean diplomat ever equalled for 
front-page newspaper copy old Wu 
Ting-fang, shrewd, witty beyond 
compare, or the famous Li Hung- 
chang. Now, with Japan brought 
so close to us, we have a special 
interest in that unique diplomat 
at Washington —the celebrated 
“Hani” of Japan. 

Hanihara takes his place in the 
front row of great Orientals. To 
know “ Hani ”—picture old feudal 
Japan. Ancient castles, great lords 
with power of life or death, temples, 
Shoguns, ceremony! ‘Then picture 
America—the don vivant circle of 
gay diplomatic Washington, golf 
and the nineteenth hole, exactions 
of a business executive, our free 
and easy customs. “ Hani” has 
the blood tradition of a samurai. 
talk and loves our ways! 
Billiken of ingenuousness and mirth. 


Meet “ Hani’ 
Envoy Extraordinary! 


THE OUTLOOK 


’ of Japan— 





But he’s an American of Americans ! 





He talks our 
When you face “ Hani” you see a roly-poly oriental, a very 


In five minutes you will have qualified your first 
impression—the Billiken has become a Buddha. 


The squat figure has acquired a pal- 


pable dignity—you are in the presence of a specialist everlastingly on his job. He 


spells Japan to America and America to Japan! 


How has he done it? Read George 


Marvin’s story of Hanihara in the November ASIA. 


Visit the Lands of Mystery 


Behind Hanihari.’s Americanism you can feel 
all the charm of the mystic centuries of quaint 
tradition, enchantingly different from our own 
hum-drum daily life. So every page of ASIA 
lifts you out into lands and life, magic as a dream. 
Behind the terrible tragedy of the Japanese 
earthquake you will find in the November ASIA 
all the entrancing charm of the Japan that was. 
The great Buddha at Kamakura in its former in- 
scrutable majesty, now fallen to the ground! 
The festival beauty of cherry blossom time in 
Yokohama—strange contrast with today! The 
gnome-like figures of the women, driving piles 
for the new houses to replace the old. All 
through the pages of ASIA you will find the es- 
sence of the spirit of Japan that has again won 
the admiration of the world. ASIA brings you 
the thrill of the unknown. Asia marshalls before 
you every month a veritable Arabian Nights 
Entertainment. 


Save $3.40 by mailing this coupon _ (}>=P.> 


We know that you’ll enjoy ASIA and so we’re glad to make you 
The regular price of a two-year subscription — gigi “Hee Gta two- 


this special offer. 


to ASIA is $7.00 or $8.40 if bought on the news-stands. 

filling out this coupon, you can secure ASIA for two 
years for $5.00, a saving of $2.00 on the regular 
subscription rate or a saving of $3.40 on copies 


bought on the news-stands. 


Take the November issue for example. 
Down among the Isles of Tortoises you will 
go with William Beebe, famous nature racon- 
teur. He tells you of the Isles where bucca- 
neers landed Robinson Crusoe. Next in the 
November ASIA Merian Cooper wafts you 
back into Medieval Feudalism—into audience 
before the Empress of Abyssinia! An empress 
surrounded by her barons dressed in lions’ 
manes, rich trappings—gold and velvets—but 
bare of feet. 

Then ASIA carries you to far-off Indo-China 
—land of greatness a thousand years ago when 
the Khmer Kings held magnificent court. Ger- 
trude Emerson, alone in a tiny sampan with four 
Cambodian rowers, takes you on the way to 
Angkor. Across the sands of mystic Mongolia, 
you will chase antelope with Roy Andrews. You 
will penetrate the bandit caves of China. And 
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BY THE WAY (Continued) 


played against the Turk. The Em- © 
peror made a false move; the autom- 
aton shook its head; he did the same 
thing a second time, but on his third © 
unfair attempt to best the machine 
the Turk swept the pieces from the 
board and refused to continue the 
A celebrated French chess- © 
player is said to have been concealed 
in the automaton and to have directed | 
its movements. 


From the “Open Road:” 

He was unaware of the eccentrici- © 
ties to be found in the Wild West 
when he entered what seemed to be 
the only hotel in the place. After * 
ushering him to a table and giving the ~ 
stranger a glass of ice-water, the ~ 
waiter inquired: “Will you have sau- 
sages on toast?” “No, I never eat 
em,” the guest replied. “In that case,” 
said the waiter, “dinner is over.” 


“Suddenly he quoted a paragraph,” 
remarks the writer of the “Gossip | 
Shop” in “The Bookman.” “ ‘Alas,’ © 
said we,” the writer goes on, “ ‘what ~ 
is that—Ethel M. Dell?’ ‘No,’ said 
he; ‘listen to it again!’ ” 

The boat reappeared, but brother 
and sister had gone down in an em- 
brace never to be parted: living 
through again in one supreme mo- 
ment the days when they had clasped 
their little hands in love, and roamed 
the daisied fields together. 

““*Alas,’ said we, ‘it must be Gene 
Stratton-Porter.’ 

“*Tt’s the closing paragraph of the 
final. chapter of that famous novel, 
“The Mill on the Floss,” said he.’ ” 


“The French do not baptize their 
streets,” a contributor to the “Atlan- 
tic Monthly” remarks, “with regard to 
the length of time it will take to spell 
the name over the telephone or to 
write it on an envelope. The Street 
of Our Lady of the Fields, the Street 
of the Market of St.-Honoré, the 
Street of the Halberd, the Street of 
the Dancing Goat, the Street of the 
Jumping Dog, the Street of the 
Trapped -Cats. Here is prayer, and 
humor, and romance, and history. 
You cannot hurry down those streets; 
you must stroll along them slowly, 
swinging your cane, looking at life 
and savoring it. There is a street in 
Orléans which could have been named 
only by a people who through genera- 
tions have looked at life slowly and 
steadily and seen it whole. La rue des 
Pensées, the Street of Thoughts; it is 
perhaps the perfect symbol of the art 
of sitting down.” 


From “Punch:” 

At the picnic, small girl finishes her 
strawberries and cream by licking 
the plate-—Mother—“Marjorie! What 
manners! Who ever have you seen 
doing that?” Marjorie—“Dogs.” 











